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...0f what VALUE are 
TERMINAL MARKETS? 


PT HE sun, the earth, the weather, railroads, public 

4 markets (such as Denver) and many other 
CBE) important items in our prosperity and civilization 
are taken as a matter of course with little consideration 
of how they serve. 


No item is of general value unless someone will trade 
for it. In the trading there must be efficient machinery 
and regulated practices or the movement of that com- 
modity will not be encouraged and increased. 


The public marketing system of America effects the 
movement from producer to packer in the most efficient 
way and with the greatest possible competition in buying. 
It assembles large volume of supplies and buyers at one 
point. During April shipper buyers, largely from the 
Atlantic Coast, purchased over 70,000 lambs at Denver. 
Obviously these purchasers would not have gone to each 
feed lot to make such purchases. 


Over a million dollars has been spent by the Denver 
Market for development work alone—to create a bigger 
and better market for your livestock—to offer a wide 
cash outlet for livestock produced in the west and to 
create liquid values throughout the territory. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS © 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
































The LINDLEY-CAHOW 
COMMISSION CO. 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 


Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 


























STEWART Improved Little Wonder 








UE-Volathet-mOlehauis 
Complete with 2H-P Engine ana Power Grinder 


Two Shearers and the Little Wonder Can 
Shear 300 Sheep or More in Nine Hours 


For flocks numbering 500 to 3,000 the Stewart Improved Little 
Wonder Shearing Machine is best because it does perfect work 
and can be moved easily and set up ready for work in a few 
minutes. The overhead bracket arm is the simplest and 
best power transmission that 

engineering science has ever \ 
produced. 4 
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Outfit 
Complete 


The Little Won- 
der is shipped 
complete with 
engine, belts, 
shearing brack- 
ets, universal 
jointed shafts, 
twoSTEWART 
E-B Handpieces 
four wide combs, 
twelve wide cut- 
ters, Grinder com- 
plete with grind- 
ing supplies, cog 
and bush key, 
Spanner, two 
pronged screw 
drivers and two 
oil cans. Shipping 
weight complete, 
550 pounds. Com- 
plete instructions 
for care, setting 
up and use with 
each outfit. Or- 
der No. LW 240. 



















! e Handy 
for Year-Round Use 


Use the Little Wonder (full 2 H. P.) Engine to 
saw wood, pump water, mix concrete, cut ensi- 
lage, run sprayers and all the other jobs about 
the farm that a super-engine of this type will 
handle. It is low in fuel consumption and will 
always deliver maximum power with a mini- 
mum of care and upkeep. 


Little Wonder 
Power Grinder Included 


The Little Wonder Grinder included with this 
machine is of the type so generally used by 
experienced shearers. It does perfect grind- 
ing. Many Little Wonder Grinders have 
been in use for upwards of 20 years. It is 
complete with grinding disc and clamp 
plate together with necessary grinding 
supplies. 






























Stewart 
Handpieces 
are 


on 












WE GUARANTEE the STEWART Im- 
proved Little Wonder Shearing Plant to 
be exactly as represented, or you may 
return it and have the money you paid 








oo refunded. 
Send for Complete Catalog No. 109 The World’s Most Complete Line of Combs 
This completely illustrated catalog shows the complete Stewart is the world’s-most complete line of shearing 
line of Stewart shearing and clipping machines together _.. combs, including, as it does, shearing combs of highest 
with all shearing accessories. “quality to fit any shearing condition. All fully guaranteed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO40T US Ges 


Main Office and Factory, 5505 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
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"h dime,” he said, 


and #2000 changed hands 





ALL morning the livestock commission man in the 
Chicago Stockyards had turned down bids for “A nickel.” 
The market was steady and when an Armour buyer said, 
“A dime,” the deal was made. 

“A dime,” in the lingo of the stockyards, meant 10 
cents over the $10 price level prevailing for the day. 

There were no fireworks, no frenzied auctioneering. A 
simple word or sign told volumes to buyer and seller. Yet 
back of it all were endless calculations. The buyer knew 
early that morning what price meat was bringing in 50 
big cities of America. He knew to a penny how much he 
would get from the by-products from each animal. He knew 
that the morning was hot and each animal had drunk 
many pounds of water. The seller knew these same facts. 
And within the limits of their news-gathering capacities 
and analytical abilities, a hundred other potential pur- 
chasers of livestock knew them also. So what seemed like 
a casual transaction was a keenly competitive one. 

It is always Armour’s purpose to pay fair prices in 
open competition for your livestock, as expressed in our 
policy of — 


Better values to customers 
Better markets for producers 
Better earnings through efficiency 


T I hee 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR &4xt COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B.C. Central standard time 7:30 P.M. - 8 P.M. 
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LENGTH AND STRENGTH 
OF WOOL DEPENDS 
ON FEED / 


How WELL YOU KNOW how short range 
can shorten the fleece and cause breaks 
in the wool. Dimes spent for good feed at 
just the right times...when range needs 
help...turn into dollars at shearing time. 
It adds that little extra which keeps fleeces 
growing into something worthwhile. 
Purina Sheep Chow is particularly fit- 
ted to do this job. Init are three real sheep 
feeds...cottonseed...linseed...molasses 
---put together in just the right propor- 
tion...mixed over and over...processed 
into handy-sized bits called Checkers 
(cubes)...Checkers that roll from the 
Checkerboard bag easily in any weather. 
No fuss...no waste...Purina Sheep 
Chow...a feed built to do a real feeding 
job. The goodness of this job is told best 
by the many, many sheepmen who are 
feeding it. Purina Mills, 907 Checker- 
board Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE 
By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 






Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry, 
$2.50; Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management, $4.00; Sampson’s Native 
American Forage Plants, $5.00; Samp- 
son’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and 
Pasture, $4.50; Gilfillan’s Sheep, $2.50. 


McCornick Bldg. - Salt Lake City Hultz & Hill, Range Sheep & Wool, $3.00. 
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A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Stoves, 
Bed 


Springs 


Famous for 
Forty-seven Years 


DeLux and 
Standard Camps 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


New Lecation Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 




















Texas Star 


Brand 


Cottonseed 
Meal and 
Cake 








Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 


Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. GISH 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Telephone TAbor 4158 


GET OUR PRICES 


























FOR FLY BLOW 


USE 





Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Seld By 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 
Del Rio, Texas 


Concho Drug Co. 
San Angelo, Texas 


Smith Drug Co. Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Ozona, Texas 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Official Organ of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick \Building, Salt Lake City, Utab, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 


F. R. Marshall, Editor Irene Young, Assistant Editor 
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The why of those extra wraps | 


IT IS NATURAL for predatory animals to crawl 
under or squeeze through a fence to get to their 


prey. 













An improperly made fence will give way to the 
squeeze. 


COLORADO WOLF PROOF has that important extra 
wrap around the top and bottom horizontal wires 
to prevent giving way —to resist the squeeze. 
That extra wrap is like a padlock. The entire fence 
must be broken down before wild, thieving animals 





can harm your sheep. 


The extra wrap is your ASSURANCE against 





profit leaks. 
Freth Aeme cst eens An WOLF PROOF FENCE 
Distri ss Wichi oma City,Amarillo 
Pe. Worth, El Paso, Sea Francisco, Los Angeles for the western sheep man 


Spokane, Salt Lake City, Portland, Dodge City 
Lincoln, Pueblo 








No EDITORIAL ¥ 


This depression, like weather at winter resorts, is 
‘unusual’. It has overstayed its alloted time. Some 
commodities have continued to decline after reaching 
the low spots of a quarter of a century. 

The textile industry continues to be pointed out 
by financial journals as having shown a larger degree 
of improvement than any other industry. It was, of 
course expected that textiles would 
be the first to emerge from the 
low period. They led the decline 
and should be in the advance on 
the return, but they are only part way back, and 
other commodities lag in a most aggravating fashion. 


Larger Wool 
Consumption 


Reports of increase in consumption of wool are 
printed in this issue of the Wool Grower. They are not 
pronounced, but are very significant and point in the 
right direction. There is danger of reaching wrong 
conclusions by considering our present rate of wool 
consumption. The amount used for clothing purposes 
last year was 365 million pounds, twenty per cent less 
than in 1927 when rayon and silk were in their extreme 
of fashion and popularity. It does not seem unreason- 
able to regard the 1927 consumption as a fair measure 
of requirements when conditions have reached their 
new normal. 


London wool prices showed a small decline late in 
April equal to about one-fourth of their advance in 
March. This advance had not been reflected in Boston, 
although United States mill conditions are better than 
in Europe. The failure of Boston prices to show any 
part of the London advance must be charged to sales 
made at low figures by growers in the 
Growers west. Dealers were able to secure con- 
Undersell siderable amounts of wool on the basis 

of prices as they were before the foreign 
advance. Holders of old wools cannot persuade manu- 
facturers to pay world prices when it is indicated that 
growers are agreeable to selling without regard to 
changes in prices. 


The improvement in wool has not been large 
enough to have much influence upon the value of pelts 
of fed lambs now going to the markets. However, the 
demand for sheep skins from which the wool has been 
pulled is stronger, and this, with more confidence in 
wool itself, accounts in part for the stronger tone in 
the lamb market. 

There is real encouragement in the fact that 
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dressed lamb trade has been so strong and active with 
an April supply that was twelve per 
cent larger than that of the previous 
month, and seven per cent above April 
of last year. At the close of April, 
spring lambs are quoted at $1.50 lower 
than they were a year ago, and spring lamb carcasses 
New York, at $25.00 were $2.00 below that time. It 
is becoming more apparent that lamb has found a 
larger place in the meat trade. With proper education- 
al activities and the needed uniformity in delivery of 
supplies at the markets, it should be possible to main- 
tain better prices without ‘drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction. 


Increased 
Lamb 
Demand 


The character of the summer lamb trade cannot 
be foretold, but prices will depend largely upon the 
supply, and particularly upon the success achieved by 
raisers in the arranging of shipments of the new crop to 
secure a uniform rate of delivery at the market, par- 
ticularly between May and September. 


Recent reports of 1930 meat consumption show a 
falling off in respect to pork which was not counter- 
balanced by the eight-tenths pounds per capita increase 

in the consumption of lamb. The 

Meat consumption of beef and veal 
. was at practically the same rate 
Consumption . as in 1929. While the decline in 
total meat consumption gives us ground for concern, 
it must also be recalled that the domestic demand and 
consumptive rate absorbed the country’s production. 


Higher prices for livestock may be expected to 
cause larger production and shipment, but it remains 
to be seen how far the consumers would increase their 
purchases with higher prices. Much will, of course, de- 
pend upon the prices of other food products Statistics 
are not available to show what foods were used to sup- 
ply the deficiency in meat, but it is certain that the 
total per capita consumption of food does not alter 
materially. There is no room for doubt that the Amer- 
ican people appreciate the value of meat. The problem 
is found in its future price in relation to prices of other 
food products. Raisers of meat animals have made 
material reductions in costs, but it is not certain that 
these economies can be continued if there should be 
an advance in the price of what the farmer and stock- 
man must purchase. An increase in prices of live animals 
must inevitably reach the consumer, but there is still 
room for material economies in our systems of meat 
distribution, and producers have a new and larger in- 
terest in this side of the industry. 
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Game and National Forest Grazing 


“THERE was an increase of 47 per 
cent between 1924 and 1929 in 
the combined numbers of deer, elk, 
and antelope reported by the United 
States Forest Service as believed to 
be running on the lands in forest 
reservations. 


In the same period, the numbers 
of cattle and horses grazed under 
permit fell off 20 per cent. Sheep 
and goats increased 5 per cent. 
These two changes were caused in 
part by permittees transferring 
from the cattle to the sheep busi- 
ness. The five-year increase in deer 
and elk is equal to 20 per cent of the 
number of permitted cattle in 1929 
and to 22 per cent of the number 
of sheep for that year if deer and 
elk are rated on the same forage con- 
suming capacity as cattle. 


What will be the final result if 
the game on the forests continues to 
increase at the present rate? The 
question is now giving serious con- 
cern to many stockmen and forest 
officials. At the request of Utah 
stock owners the governor of that 
state recently named a committee to 
study and report upon the situation. 
In conference with forest officials, 
the committee was given to under- 
stand that the United States Forest 


forests, 115,000,000 are usable for 
grazing, and there were 31 acres per 
head of stock (counting 5 sheep as 
one cow) in 1929 against 37 acres 
in 1909. 


A broader and fairer idea of the 
facts in this situation and the extent 
to which established grazing customs 
are menaced by increasing numbers 
of game animals can best be ob- 
tained by examination of the figures 
upon numbers of game animals, and 
the official expressions of the offi- 
cers in the Forest Service. 


The Increase in Big Game 


The numbers of deer, elk, antelope 
and bear on forest lands in 1924 and 
five years later, as estimated by the 
Forest Service in eleven western 
states are as follows: 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


California Ram Sale, 
June 1-2. 


Arizona Wool Growers Convention, 
Flagstaff—July 14-15. 


Colorado Wool Growers Convention, 
Durango—July 27-28. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Con- 
vention, San Angelo—July 28-31. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 24-27. 


Sacramento— 











may visit and be counted in several differ- 
ent forests or the same forest several differ- 
ent times in the year; their chief significance 
is for year-to-year comparisons, for which 
they are approximately accurate. 

During the year 307 additional public 
camp grounds were at least partially equip- 
ped with facilities essential to public health 
and convenience and the protection of 
public property. The total number of na- 
tional-forest camp grounds now wholly or 
partly improved is 1,493. Many additional 
facilities must be installed before these 
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Arizona 
California 
Colorado 

Idaho 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Nevada 
Oregon 


49,020] 84,832 











22,673 
49,423 
50,825 
19,448 

3,720 
59,207 
18,161 


33,315 
62,288 








57,785 





81,455 
45,729 








181,800|254,475 


51,890 


7,440 


659} 1,070 
135) 193 
6,404|10,286 
4,404| 8,828 
9,206|12,958 
40} 319 


1,421 
354 
63 
1,353 
529 
728 
290 


3,929 
900 
110 

2,585 
537 

1,000 


796| 534 
7,882|11,400 
2,720| 2,641 
§,352| 5,603 
4,879| 5,646 
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50 
6,102 

439 





3,441| 7,699 


1,808) 2,648 


28,598 
9,253) 13,910 
112,332] 80,742 


550,567|802,459 


8,498) 9,099 
16,840|28,728 
1,230} 844 


§2,665|82,672||5,071 


6,805 
1,501 
7,189 
44,326|50,664 


Service will not come into the state 
of Utah and attempt to handle the 
big game situation unless the state 





23 Other States 
Total 



































10,219 








indicates that it is incapable of doing 
so itself and calls for help. 


It is not admitted by the officials 
of the Forest Service that reductions 
in grazing permits are being made 
for the purpose of providing more 
forage for the increasing numbers of 
big game, but in making his annual 
report to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last September, the Forester 
showed that “over 4,000,000 acres 
have been closed to the grazing of 
livestock in the interests of game, 
timber, watershed, and recreational 
protection.” 


The same report shows that of the 
1929 total 132,922,823 acres in the 


Forest Service Policy 


In discussing recreation and game 


in his last annual report, Forester 
Stuart had this to say: 


Recreation 


The estimated number of persons visiting 
the national forests in 1929 was 31,758,231, 
which was greater by 38 per cent than in 
the preceding year and more than ten times 
greater than in 1917. Specifically, the 
estimates included 376,780 special-use per- 
mittees and their guests, 1,795,861 hotel and 
resort guests, 1,902,961 campers, 3,056,456 


picnickers, and 24,626,173 transient mo- 
torists. Inevitably these estimates involve 
certain duplications, since the same person 


areas will adequately provide the safeguards 
to public health and property necessitated by 
the presence of many millions of people 
within the national forests during the per- 
iods of greatest fire danger. Expenditures 
for camp-ground improvement during 1929 
totaled $51,086. The entire cost of the ex- 
isting system of camp grounds has been 
$329,922, of which $48,642 was contributed 
by public or private cooperators in cash, 
materials, or labor. * * * 


Many communities established originally 
on the bases of timber, forage, mineral, or 
agricultural resources now either depleted 
or inadequate to sustain modern standards 
of life have been able to maintain or en- 
large their incomes through various forms 
of service to the millions who visit the 
national forests, and have thus become 
economically dependent upon the recreation 
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and game resources of the forests. In con- 
sequence, these resources have assumed a 
new economic importance, frequently rank- 
ing with and in some cases outranking other 
natural resources. The proper conservation 
and development of the recreation and game 
resources, therefore, is regarded as a distinct 
obligation by the Forest Service. Much 
which markedly will enhance the value 
and service of these resources and promote 
the growth and progress of dependent com- 
munities can be accomplished by more in- 
tensive planning, development, and manage- 
ment of outstanding areas. It would be 
good national economy to meet the cost of 
such work. * * * 


Game 


During the last five years the estimated 
number of antelope has increased 35 per 
cent, of black or brown bear 9 per cent, 
of deer 32 per cent, of elk 15 per cent, of 
mountain goats 18 per cent, and of moun- 
tain sheep 2 per cent, with decreases of 37 
per cent in grizzlies, 86 per cent in caribou, 
and 15 per cent in moose. Unless more 
protection is afforded the grizzly other 
states will be in the class of California, 
where this wonderful animal is now extinct. 

It is important that the national-forest 
wild-life resource have careful study, plan- 
ning, and administration. The national 
forests constitute the largest and best big- 
game grounds in the country. They are 
maintained at public expense for the use 
and benefit of all the people. Unlike the 
private game preserves, they keep open for 
the everyday American opportunities for the 
enjoyment of sport and recreation which in 
European countries are restricted to the 
privileged few. They should be so admin- 
istered as to combine a democratic system of 
use with scientific game propagation and 
management. This requires a coordination 
of federal and state action, based on a clear 
understanding of the problems involved, and 
a common purpose. Wherever through 
game production the principle of highest 
and fullest use of the national forests can 
be served, game-management plans are 
needed. * * * 

These statements from the heads 
of the Forest Service seem to indi- 
cate that it might be the policy in- 
definitely to increase the number of 
game animals, but in another place, 
the report says: 

“Critical game-refuge situations 
due to overstocking exist in New 
Mexico, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Arizona, and Wyoming, and similar 
situations in other states seem inev- 
itable. It is hoped that remedial 
measures may be applicable before 
injury to the herds, range, and other 
resources become too serious. 

(Continued to page 43) 


National Wool Marketing 
Prospects 


RESIDENT HAGENBARTH 

has recently been in the East in 
attendance at the annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and for a study of wool and 
general conditions in New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere. Under date 


of May 6 he wrote as follows: 

It may be of some interest to wool grow- 
ers generally to give them the results of my 
observations and a brief canvass of general 
conditions, as I see them, which may affect 
wool prices the coming season. I was some- 
what surprised to find a general feeling of 
hostility in the National Chamber of Com- 
merce against the operations of the Farm 
Board and the interference of government in 
business, generally. This feeling was quite 
pronounced and contrary to the general 
spirit of the National Chamber up to one 
year ago. The Chamber has usually, in the 
past, been a pronounced proponent of relief 
measures and helpfulness to government 
agencies or otherwise for the betterment of 
agriculture. At this session there was no 
pronounced sentiment of this kind. The 
general feeling seemed to be that agricul- 
ture should so revise its activities as to take 
care of itself and that particularly no gov- 
ernment moneys should be directed toward 
helping the grower un-organized citizenship 
involved. This attitude, in my mind, 
emanates, no doubt, largely from the fact 
that industry, generally has suffered severe 
reverses during the past year and that the 
Chamber’s judgment was somewhat clouded 
by reason of the almost universal hardships 
of its members. 

In New York City I was gratified to see 
that women’s woolen wear was largely dis- 
played in the shape of dresses, sports goods 
and coatings in shops of all kinds. I learned 
that Macey and Company, one of the lead- 
ing merchandising concerns in New York 
City, were installing a large department to 
be given over to the carrying and sale of 
women’s piece material to be bought by the 
yard. Although these are usually light- 
weight cloths in the aggrgate they will act 
for the consumption of a large amount of 
raw wool. Styles abroad, in Paris and Lon- 
don, are likewise tending toward the use of 
wool for women’s wear. Some of the more 
advanced mills are making fancy light- 
weight patterns on the jazz order, which 
should prove most attractive to consumers. 

In Boston there appears to have been 
since the beginning of the year, an increase 
in the consumption of wool at steady prices. 
The general feeling is that the jobbers 
and wholesalers, as well as the shelves of the 
retailers throughout the country, are un- 
usually bare of supplies. There is no large 
accumulation of cloth at the mills. With 
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any return of purchasing power on the part 
of the public, under these conditions, it 
would seem that wool and wool fabrications 
are due for a mounting period of prosperity 
at least. 

The western growers were, undoubtedly, 
disappointed, as were all dealers in wool, in 
1930, in assuming that the bottom had been 
reached. Based on this theory, wools in cer- 
tain sections were purchased by dealers at 
too high a price and over-advances were 
made by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation as subsequently developed. The 
world, then, did not realize the depth and 
seriousness of the present depression along 
industrial and commercial lines. 

At the present time the principal factor 
in the wool market, as usual, will be the 
grower himself. If he sells his wools this 
spring at the present low level prices being 
offered in the West, he will forfeit any 
opportunity to take advantage of any pos- 
sible rise in prices that may subsequently 
occur. Some growers may be compelled, by 
financial necessity, to sacrifice their wools, 
but wherever possible conditions indicate 
this to be a consignment year. For years 
the growers have agitated and worked for 
the creation of a marketing agency of their 
own. We now have it in the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and the ques- 
tion is “will the growers take advantage of 
the opportunity?” We have been prone to 
attach too much importance to certain 
minor mistakes that may have been made 
by the National Corporation during the 
first year of its existence. Many of us ex- 
pected the Corporation to do the impossible 
and control foreign prices. All the Na- 
tional Corporation ever can do is to secure 
full value for the grower on the American 
market. The National Corporation is 
grower-owned and grower-controlled and 
in a position to formulate its own business 
policies. It has the best available selling 
agents. If the growers will support it, in 
a few years sufficient capital and reserves 
will be accumulated which will obviate the 
necessity of the Farm Board or any agency 
other than itself. There can be no question 
except as to the exact time, but that wool 
values are due for an advance in prices. 
When these advances take place, by control- 


ling his own wools, the growers will obtain 
their full value. 

The program for the future comprises, 
among other things, more expeditious and 
fuller information to the various coopera- 
tives in the field and a policy of prompt 
returns and settlements on wools consigned, 
a more conservative, careful plan of wool 
advances. The sales policy the past year 
could not be improved upon. The Corpor- 
ation wools have been sold at top prices, 
obtainable in the market and it will so con- 
tinue. 
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The Cyclical Nightmare 


[ONG before the days of Adam 
Smith and even before the time 
of Christ, the law of supply and 
demand was in constant operation. 
When the supply of goods increased, 
or the demand fell off, the price 
declined. When goods were scarce 
and demand increased, prices rose. 
As these changes occurred at rather 
regular intervals, they were called 
cycles. 

Business is always in one of these 
cycles—either going up or going 
down—it is seldom stationary. At 
the present time practically all bus- 
iness over the entire world is in a 
down cycle, due largely to a surplus 
of all the more important commod- 
ities. These surpluses are a direct 
result of the over-production of 
most business as a result of the boom 
following the war, which reached 
its apex in 1929. That year was the 
most prosperous one of which we 
have record. Reports indicate that 
in this regard it was probably 20 per 
cent above normal. It seems to 
represent an apex of prosperity. It 
was the top of a high cycle. From 
there we dropped to the bottom of 
a low cycle and we were not long in 
going down. The down cycle seems 
always to be much more abrupt than 
the up cycle. 


The present depression makes past 
utterances rather amusing. Along 
in the days of Calvin Coolidge, when 
that lucky statesman was endorsing 
installment buying, a new school of 
economists developed who proceed- 
ed to put the cycles out of business. 
They reasoned that the cycle was 
unnecessary and uncivilized and 
could easily be disposed of by simple 
man-made arrangements. Their 
theory was that when we saw de- 
pression approaching, every one, 
including the government, was to 
speed up  business—make more 
goods, sell more goods, spend more 
money. 


For instance, under this new 
theory when the automobile manu- 
facturer saw a surplus of cars ac- 


cumulating and hard times coming, 
he was to enlarge his operations, 
employ men to build new plants and 
thus get ready for the boom, which 
was sure to follow. This plan, how- 
ever, did not provide for any source 
from which the money was to come 
to meet such expansion. When the 
government saw depression coming, 
it was supposed to put all idle men 
to work by building roads, post 
offices, canals, and other public 
works. The state and city were to 
do likewise, and in this way, all idle 
men were to be given employment 
and over-night the depression would 
be gone. But this plan failed to 
make any provision for the money 
to carry it out. These activities by 
state and federal government meant 
an increase of taxes at a time when 
taxes should be reduced. They pro- 
vided for an expansion of all busi- 
ness, including government, at a 
time when recession was essential. 


A lot of great men subscribed to 
this new theory and many great 
publications heralded the coming of 
everlasting good times: the cycles 
had forever been eliminated. But 
what a rude awakening 1930 
brought to the whole world. It 
proved that these great, high salaried 
captains of finance and captains of 
industry whom the magazines were 
touting, were mere figure heads rid- 
ing on the crests of an up cycle and 
making a down cycle certain by 
their wild orgies of extravagant bus- 
iness methods. When the crash came 
they were as powerless to fight it 
as the charwomen who cleaned the 
office. 


When the depression started, our 
good President called the great lead- 
ers of business and industry to 
Washington and arranged with them 
to spend billions for new develop- 


ments and quickly bring back 
prosperity. These great men went 
home, and after consultation with 
their directors, reduced the working 
force, fired the cook, and cut down 
the wife’s allowance for clothing. 


That was the normal, logical, human 
thing to do. Money spent to artifi- 
cially end a depression only prolongs 
it. If we spend money now that 
normally would have been spent in 
1932, it means that 1932 will have 
just that much less prosperity. If 
enough of this goes on, 1932 will be 


a bad year. 


To my mind cycles are necessary 
and can never be avoided. The 
Henry Ford theory that there can 
never be an over-supply of goods 
while men are employed is ridic- 
ulous. As long as a profit can be 
made from business, business will 
expand. Our power to create goods 
is fully ten times our power to con- 
sume them. Let us illustrate this 
with sheep. We produce in the 
entire world 2,700,000,000 pounds 
of clothing wool. We have in the 
United States 6,300,000 farms. If 
we had 53 sheep on each farm pro- 
ducing an average of eight pounds 
of wool, we would produce as much 
wool as is now produced in the entire 
world. Henry Ford could double 
his production of cars. The United 
States Steel Company could double 
its production. In fact, the only 
limit to production of most things is 
the ability to make a profit from 
their production. With the develop- 
ment of machine operation, con- 
sumption can never keep pace with 
production. If we deny the neces- 
sity for a down cycle, then we must 
admit that business can be made 
permanently profitable regardless of 
the amount of goods produced. 
Profit in an open market means in- 
creased production. 


Cycles are not restricted to indus- 
try. Nature herself acts in cycles. 
Dry years are followed by a series of 
wet years. Diseases, plagues, even re- 
production proceeds in cycles. Bus- 
iness always has and always will 
follow a cyclical career. 


In 1928 and 1929 we made and 
sold the goods that should have been 
made in 1930 and 1931. We are 
now reaping the results. 


S. W. McCiure 





Feeding and Carcass Tests 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Tests with Rambouillets, Corriedales, 
Hampshire-Rambouillets and Hampshire-Corriedales 


[_AMBS raised at the government station at Dubois, Idaho, 

and representing four different lines of breeding have been 
used in a four-year test of feeding and carcass qualities. The 
feeding tests were conducted at the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana, and are reported 
in this article by Professor Claude Harper. The carcasses were 
studied at the Beltsville, Md., station of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the results are reported by Messrs. L. D. Burk 


and D. A. Spencer. 


: 
The Fattening Tests 


OR four years, beginning in 1925, 

the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion sent 100 lambs representing four 
different lines of breeding or crosses, 
raised by the station at Dubois, 
Idaho, to be fattened at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Purdue University. Each of the 
four yearly tests included 25 head 
from each breed or cross. They were 
delivered from Chicago after the fat 
lambs had been sorted out there, and 
arrived in September or early 
October. 


The Four Types of Lamb 


It is our purpose to discuss here 
the type test from the standpoint 
of the cornbelt feeder and the feed 
lot only. The tests included the 
following types of lambs: straight 
Rambouillets, Corriedales, Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet crossbreds 
(Hampshire rams and Rambouillet 
ewes), and Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbreds (by Hampshire rams and 
out of Corriedale rams). 

A four-year average shows that 
the Rambouillets cost $13.53 per 
hundred pounds as feeders. The 
Corriedales cost $14.31. The Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet crossbreds cost an 
average of $14.25 per hundred. 
Each year the Rambouillets showed 
the lowest original cost. They were 
always lowest in cost because they 
were never considered strictly choice 
feeding lambs. For the most part, 
they were called “good” feeding 


lambs. ‘Their angular appearance, 
peltiness, and folds about the neck 
kept them from being choice feed- 
er lambs. They always appeared 
thrifty, although they were never as 
active as the lambs containing mut- 
ton blood. 

In 1925-26 and in 1926-27 the 
Corriedales, Hampshire-Rambouil- 
lets and the Hampshire-Corriedales 
were valued at the same original 
cost. There was practically no dif- 
ference in the feeder quality of these 
lambs. They were quite desirable 
in weights, blocky in appearance and 
smooth in pelt. In 1927-28 the Cor- 
riedale feeding lambs were valued at 
50 cents a hundred above the cross- 
bred lambs; and 75 cents a hundred 
above the Rambouillet lambs. They 
were an unusually thrifty bunch of 


lambs, although slightly heavy in 
weight. Their appearance did not 
indicate that they were as heavy as 
they actually weighed. In the fall 
of 1927 the Hampshire-Rambouillet 
crossbreds were very heavy and 
the Hampshire-Corriedale crossbreds 
were comparatively light in weight 
but were valued the same as the 
Hampshire-Rambouillets be cause 
they lacked thriftiness. In the 
fall of 1928, the Corriedale lambs 
were valued at 25 cents per hundred 
below the crossbred lambs simply 
because they lacked the thriftiness 
that one likes to see in a feeder lamb. 
The Hampshire-Rambouillet lambs 
were always thrifty. Likewise, they 
were always heavy. In fact, every 
year they were criticized for being 
too large in frame and too heavy as 
feeding lambs. It was always im- 
possible to get these lambs strictly 
fat at desirable market weights for 
fat lambs. They always weighed 95 
pounds or more when in choice con- 
dition. 


Comparative Gains 
The four-year average shows that 
the Hampshire-Rambouillet lambs 
made the largest daily gains, al- 





AVERAGE RESULTS OF FOUR TESTS 


Lot 1 


Rambouillet 


Initial value 
Average initial weight____. 
Average final weight _____ 
Average GRR sence ashe 
Average daily gain 
Average daily feed: 
Concentrates — 
Corn silage ______ ehEn 
Clover bee oa = 
Feed per pound gain: 
Concentrates 
Corn silage 
Clover hay 
Cost of 100 Ibs. gain 
Necessary selling price 
Valuation in lots 
(Chicago price less $1.25) 
Profit or loss per lamb 
Days on feed 


$13.53 
68.16 Ibs. 
90.80 “ 
22.63 





1.26 
1.40 
1.40 


4.09 


Lot 4 
Hampshire 
Corriedale 


$14.25 
70.22 lbs. 
94.73 “ 
24.51 
Sao 


Lot 3 
Hampshire- 
Rambouillet 


$14.25 
71.63 Ibs. 
96.41 “ 
24.78 “ 
ase” 


Lot 2 


Corriedale 
$14.31 
68.22 lbs. 
32.49" 
24.28 

390 * 


1.25 
1.39 
1.39 


12a * 
1.39 
1.39 


1.25 
1.39 
1.39 


3-72 
4.12 
4.13 
$10.36 
13.26 
13.00 


3.76 
4.17 
4.17 
$10.48 
13.26 
13.13 


3.80 
4.21 
4.21 
$10.58 
13.32 
13-19 


— .26 
73.5 


— .13 
73.5 


— .15 
73.5 
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though they were only slightly larg- 
er than the Corriedales and the 
Hampshire - Corriedale _crossbreds. 
The Rambouillets made good gains, 
but every year except 1928-29 they 
stood at the bottom of the list in 
rate of gain. In 1928-29 the Cor- 
riedales made the lowest average 
daily gain of any of the four types 
of lambs. Their lack of thriftiness 
this year was no doubt partially re- 
sponsible for this result. Further- 
more, in 1928-29 the Rambouillets 
were the thriftiest, smoothest and 
blockiest group of Rambouillets fed 
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in any of the four years. 

In the winter of 1925-26, the 
Corriedales made the largest daily 
gain of any of the four types of 
lambs. However, in each of the 
winters of 1926-27 and in 1927-28 
and 1928-29 the Hampshire-Ram- 
bouillet lambs were first in rate of 
gain. The Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbred lambs were never first in 
rate of gain, nor last, but they were 
always above the average and for the 
four years stood next to the Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet crossbreds. 

The four-year average shows that 
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Carcasses from Rambouillet Lambs. From Left to Ai These Carcasses 


Were Graded 2+, 


2, 2, 2+, 2— 


the cost of gain put on by the 
Hampshire-Rambouillet lambs cost 
$10.36 per hundred pounds; the 
Hampshire-Corriedales $10.48; the 
Corriedales $10.58, and the Ram- 
bouillets cost $11.40. In the winter 
of 1925-26 the Corriedales showed 
the lowest cost per hundred pounds 
gain and the Rambouillets the high- 
est. In the winters of 1926-27 and 
1927-28, the Hampshire-Rambouil- 
lets showed the lowest cost per hun- 
dred pounds gain and here again the 
Rambouillets were highest, but in 
1928-29 the Rambouillets made the 
cheapest gains per hundred pounds 
while the Corriedales were highest. 
During these four years the Hamp- 
shire - Corriedale crossbreds were 
never first, nor last, in the cost of 
one hundred pounds gain, but they 
were always below the average of 
the various types. 


Value of Types When Finished 


In finish and valuations of the va- 
rious lots at the close of the experi- 
ment, the Corriedale blood in both 
the high grades and the crossbreds 
was regarded with favor. It was 
not so much a question of fatness as 
the fact that these lambs always had 
a good finish and were usually light- 
er in weight than the Hampshire- 
Rambouillet crossbreds. Those who 
valued the lambs always criticized 
the Hampshire-Rambouillets for be- 
ing heavy in weight and slightly 
coarse. They never criticized their 
fatness. The Rambouillets were 
never quite so fat as the other groups 
nor quite so uniform in their finish, 
and the fact that they were always 
slightly pelty reduced the valuations 
on this group. The average valua- 
tion for the four years shows that 
the finished Corriedale lambs were 
valued at $13.19 per hundred, the 
Hampshire-Corriedale crossbreds at 
$13.13, the Hampshire-Rambouil- 
lets at $13.00, and the Rambouillets 
at $12.63. The Rambouillets were 
valued lowest at the close, and they 
likewise cost less at the beginning. 
In three of the four years, the cost 
exceeded the returns on all four 
types of lambs. In 1928-29 a good 
profit was obtained from all four 














groups. A four-year average shows 
that the lambs of Corriedale blood 
lost slightly less money than those 
of Rambouillet blood. There is so 
little difference, however, in the va- 
rious types that one is not justified 
in emphasizing great differences in 
these types. 


In consideration of the original 
cost, rate of gains, cost per hundred 
pounds gain, finish and financial re- 
turns, the Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbreds had a slight advantage 
over the other types. This advan- 
tage, however, is not outstanding. 


Were it possible to make definite 
statements as to what, when, where 
and how to buy feeding lambs, that 
could be followed in all seasons and 
under all conditions, the informa- 
tion would be of inestimable value. 
Experienced feeders understand, 
however, that such statements must 
be qualified by many exceptions. 


The discussion herein pertains to 
a comparison of four types of west- 
ern feeding lambs for fattening pur- 
poses. No attempt is made to give 
rules for the guidance of buyers rel- 
ative to these four types, but rather 
to discuss their relative effi- 
ciency in the feed lot under corn- 
belt conditions. A four-year aver- 
age shows no strong contrasts in 
these four types which were pure- 
bred Rambouillets, very high-grade 
Corriedales, Hampshire-Rambouil- 
let crossbreds and Hampshire-Cor- 
riedale crossbreds. In comparing the 
relative gains, feed consumption, 
cost of 100 pounds gain and profit 
or loss, one finds no outstanding 
differences in a four-year average. 


The margin between the buying 
price and the selling values in 1925- 
26, 1926-27 and in 1927-28 was not 
sufficient to show a profit in these 
feeding periods of any one of the 
four types. In 1928-29 all four 
types showed a nice profit because 
the selling value that year was con- 
siderably higher than the purchase 
price. 
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Il 
The Carcass Tests 


HE lambs used in the fattening 

experiments reported by Mr. 
Harper were shipped from Purdue 
University to the U. S. Animal Hus- 
bandry Experiment Farm at Belts- 
ville, Md. They were graded before 
slaughtering by a committee con- 
sisting of one member from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and two from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

This work was a part of the 
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national project, “Cooperative Meat 
Investigations” formerly designated 
as “A Study of the Factors Which 
Influence the Quality and Palatabil- 
ity of Meat.” This grading was done 
to give as nearly as possible the mar- 
ket grade of the live lambs and their 
carcasses. They were all produced 
in the same band of sheep at the 
United States Sheep Experiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho, and fattened 
at Purdue University Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Indiana, on a 
ration of corn 7 parts, cottonseed 
meal 1 part, corn silage and clover 














Representative Corriedale Lambs Used in the Experiment. 











Carcasses from Corriedale Lambs. 


From Left to Right They Were 
Graded 1—, 1—, 2+, 2+, 2. 
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hay. The only designated difference 
in these lambs was their breeding or 
type. ' 

There were 99 Rambouillets, 100 
Corriedales, 100 Hampshire-Ram- 
bouillet crossbreds and 99 Hamp- 
shire-Corriedale crossbreds. One 
quarter of the lambs of each of these 
types were fed each winter for four 
consecutive winters from 1925-26 
to 1928-29. The average feeding 
period for the four different winters 
was 73.5 days. This length of feed- 
ing period was determined largely 
by the time required for the lambs 
to reach a degree of finish accept- 
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of the grades which had been placed 
on the live lambs. The average of 
the grades recorded by the three 
members of the committee was taken 
as the official grade of an individual 
lamb and carcass. 

In the system of grading used in 
this experiment, grade is based on 
conformation or shape, finish or fat- 
ness, and quality. Six grades are rec- 
ognized, namely, No. Al or Prime, 
No. 1 or Choice, No. 2 or Good, No. 
3 or Medium, No. 4 or Common 
and No. 5 or Cull. The range of 
merit for each grade is the same and 
the grades step down by regular 
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Hampshire-Rambouillet Crossbred Lambs Used in the Experiment. 


able to packer buyers. The feeding 
period was 60 days in 1925-26, 84 
days in 1926-27, 70 days in 1927-28, 
and 80 days in 1928-29. 


As soon as these lambs were finish- 
ed in the Purdue feed lots they were 
shipped to the United States Animal 
Husbandry Experiment Farm, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, where they were 
graded, slaughtered, and the carcass- 
es graded. The grading committee, 
consisting of three members, graded 
both the live lambs and the carcasses. 

The live lambs were graded im- 
mediately before slaughter, and their 
carcasses after approximately two 
days in the cooler. Each grader 
carefully examined every lamb in- 
dividually and recorded his judg- 
ment independently of the other two 
members of the committee. The 
same system was used in grading the 
carcasses. When grading the car- 
casses the graders had no knowledge 


gradations from Prime to Cull. 
Lambs with very wide, deep, smooth, 
thick-fleshed bodies that are very 
well finished are graded Prime or 
No. Al, and those with extremely 
narrow, shallow, angular, emaciated 
bodies as Cull or No. 5. Between 
these two extremes are the Choice, 
Good, Medium, and Common grad- 
es. The real basis of grading live 
animals is the carcass because that 
represents the completed result of 
the efforts of all who have had a 
part in the production process. 

In the record of the carcass grad- 
ing of the four lots, both the aver- | 
age grade and the number of 
carcasses of each grade in each lot 
are shown in the table. 


The average grade of the carcass- 
es of Lot 1 (Rambouillet) is 2 
minus, or low Good; and that of 
Lot 2 (Corriedale) 2 or Good; that 
of Lot 3 (Hampshire-Rambouillet 
crossbreds) is also 2 or Good, and 
that of Lot 4 (Hampshire-Corrie- 
dale crossbreds) is also 2. These av- 
erages, however, include carcasses 
of several grades. For example, in 
Lot 1, there were 2 Choice grade 
carcasses, 63 Good, 32 Medium, and 
2 Common. In Lot 2 there were 
25 Choice, 71 Good, and 4 Medium. 


—___—__—, 
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‘Carcasses from Hampshire-Rambouillet Crossbred Lambs. From Left to Right 
They Were Graded 1—, 1—, 2, 2, 2. 
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NUMBER OF SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND THEIR CARCASSES BY GRADES 





LIVE LAMBS — CARCASSES 
Lots 2 3 | 2 3 





GRADES 

No. 2 

No. 63 

No 5 32 + 

No. 4 or Common_ — — as 2 

Average _.______. 2- 2 2 2 2- 2 2 2 
(Low) (Good) (Good) (Good) (Low) (Good) (Good) (Good) 

(Good) (Good) 








In other words, Lot 2 contained 23 
more Choice, 8 more Good, 28 few- 
er Medium and 2 less of the Com- 
mon grade carcasses than did Lot 1. 
This shows that while approximate- 


larger than in Lot 2. There were 
14 Choice, 80 Good, and 6 Medium 
grade carcasses in Lot 3. In other 
words, Lot 3 had 12 more Choice, 
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17 more Good, and 26 fewer Me- 
dium grade carcasses than Lot 1. This 
variation was sufficient to make Lot 
3 also average one-third grade higher 
than Lot 1. The average grade of 
the carcasses in Lot 3 was slightly 
lower than that of Lot 2, but the 
two averages were so nearly alike 
that both fell-in the same one-third 
of a grade. 


The average grade of the carcass- 
es of Lot 4 (Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbreds) was the same as for Lots 
2 and 3. In Lot 4 there were 20 
Choice, 76 Good, 2 Medium and 1 
Common grade carcasses. Lot 4 





ly two-thirds of the carcasses of 
each lot graded Good, the 25 Choice 
in Lot 2 and the 32 Medium and 2 
Common in Lot 1 were sufficient to 
make a difference of one-third of a 
grade between the averages of these 
two lots. 


A comparison of Lot 3 (Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet crossbreds) with 
Lot 1 (Rambouillet) shows results 
which are somewhat similar to a 


comparison of Lots 1 and 2. In Lot 
3, however, the number of Choice 
grade carcasses was smaller and the 











number in the Good grade carcasses 
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Carcasses from Hampshire-Corriedale Crossbred Lambs. From Left to Right, 
They Were Graded 1—, 1—, 2+, 2, 2. 





included 18 more of the Choice, 13 
more Good, 30 fewer Medium, and 
1 less of the Common grade carcass- 
es than Lot 1. Compared with Lots 
2 and 3, Lot 4 averaged slightly 
lower in grade than Lot 2 and slight- 
ly higher than Lot 3. 


Although the differences in car- 
cass grade expressed in lot averages 
are relatively small, the large number 
of Choice and small number of 
Medium grade carcasses in Lots 2, 
3 and 4 show these three lots to be 
very similar and they each average 
one-third of a grade higher than 
Lot 1. 


In comparing the live grades with 
the carcass grades it is shown that 
the average of the lots are the same. 
The grades within each lot, how- 
ever, indicate that there was a slight 
change with a small percentage of 
the lambs in each lot. 





Farm Philosophy Favors 
Sheep 


"THERE seems to be no getting 
out of the sheep business any- 
where in the farm states. This is 
not a sheep depression only, but a 
general depression that has cut into 
every farm enterprise on pretty 
much the same uniform scale. Not- 
withstanding the howling and 
groaning in the air, there is a good 
deal of sound fortitude behind 
rural people who at heart are 
farmers and bound to stay put. 


The changeable and the enthus- 
iastic have exploited the sundry 
farm industries that seemed to pull 
the easiest and the surest ready 
money. Hosts of farmers this winter 
have been putting milk on the stand 
daily at 10 cents a gallon; eggs took 
such a spectacular sag that to date 
hatcheries have reported around 
half of their regular seasonal orders; 
vegetable gardening is getting bus- 
ily into a scale of cow feed produc- 
tion; wheat is a notorious situation; 
hay is dull and low even under 
drought conditions. 


Export lard is not what it once 
was; cooking oils have come to stay. 
Winter hog movements have been 
heavy and the price stubborn. Sum- 
mer hog prices are probably the 
best moderate bet just now, but in 
the end and as a long-time venture 
the strongest highback mortgage 
lifter won’t stand a gross overload. 
Beef cattle have slight attraction 
and ventures in this line have such 
a slow pickup that they have a way 
of getting to the goal post in un- 
fortunate and disappointing time. 


In fact just now it looks as if 
there is no high-powered derrick 
whatsoever to pull the farmer out of 
his ditch. It seems as if he were 
inclined to fuss around and pry his 
“boat” out of the mire with the 
tools at hand. He has seen a big 
show lately, but he has been rapidly 
waking up and coming to the sober 
conclusion that the last reel is off 
the screen and that entertainment 
of its equal is not going to be seen 
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again for many, many months, most 
likely never—never! 

Tractorization and wholesale 
production are nicely sustained so 
long as the money returns are forth- 
coming—but when these returns 
collapse the brave driver, the fever- 
ish producer is liable to get the “to- 
hell-with-it” conviction and come 
to the conclusion that grandfather’s 
equanimity was not so dull and 
stupid after all. Farmers who are 
not hounded and crowded by im- 
maturely assumed obligations seem 
inclined in noticeable numbers to re- 
trench in the matter of high speed 
commercializing of their farming 
activities. 


Thirty and forty years ago par- 
asites incident to the use of old 
permanent pastures had a way of 
compelling even experienced sheep- 
men out of the industry. The plow 
has helped this condition and a 
workable regime of stomach worm 
control on the farm has done a lot 
towards making sheep raising com- 
paratively safe. Possible tariff up- 
set is a thunder head that might be 
devastating, but it would be a na- 
tion-wide calamity that the farm 
states grower might weather as well 
or better than his large competitors 
in the market. 


With the better breeding and 
better feeding now going on the 
native lamb is not as mean a culprit 
as he once was. The lamb market 
is in the East and so is the farm 
states sheep raiser. A more satis- 
factory system of wool marketing is 
at hand, gaining ground yearly and 
without much doubt is here to stay. 
Boys’ sheep clubs are bound to savor 
some of experiment, but in the end 
they manufacture an appreciable 
number of safe young sheepmen 
though dad may have lost the sheep 
knack that grand-dad used to man- 
ufacture more land to join to what 


he had. 


The glorious pride of high priced 
land has received a mortal blow. 
Farms that a dozen years ago were 
too proud and too valuable for a 
sheep to walk on are back to earth 
again, back to mother mud! For 


years labor shunned the farm and 
what could be had was well-nigh 
unbuyable, possibly unkeepable at 
that! Farmers in large numbers had 
to hoe their own row—and driven 
to it a lot of them got the habit— 
and now would have to be converted 
all over again to the way of having 
a hired man around. Sheep fit in, 
a passive manageable farm laborer. 

And how desperately hard it be- 
came for several years to buy feeder 
lambs at a price that seemed safe— 
an uneasy berth, however nice the 
waking was some springs. Then the 
inevitable crash, the sore, so-sore 
head and the banker to square with! 
Hundreds of ewes are sticking their 
heads into those feed racks this 
minute. 

Sheep population is headed right 
on up, up! It is acquiring dairy- 
cow speed, hen volume! Neverthe- 
less around here there is a buyer 
right at hand for any flock offered 
and the younger they are the stiffer 
is the bidding, not lofty of course, 
but right on the market. 


Delaware, Ohio. G. P. WitiaMs 





Nevada’s New Range Law 


HE last annual convention of the 
Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association, held in Reno on Dec- 
ember 19 and 20, was occupied 
chiefly with a consideration of graz- 
ing matters. At that time Secretary 
Vernon Metcalf presented a rough 
draft of a range law to be presented 
to the State Legislature at its session 
the early part of this year. Favor- 
able action was taken on the measure 
by both branches of the legislative 
body and the following law is now 
a part of the statutes of Nevada: 


An Act relating to and regulating the 
grazing of livestock on public lands of the 
United States in the State of Nevada, pro- 
tecting customary grazing uses thereon, 
making certain acts unlawful, and prescrib- 
ing penalties and liabilities for violations of 
the act. 


Whereas, it is of great importance to 
the State of Nevada to secure the peaceful 
and most economical use of the public lands 
in the State of Nevada for the grazing of 
livestock; and 

Whereas, unrestricted and unregulated 
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grazing of such lands results in an injurious 
and uneconomical use thereof, as well as in 
controversies that often lead to breaches 
of the peace, all of which is detrimental to 
the public interest; and 

Whereas, the most economical grazing 
use of said lands, the conservation of the 
livestock feed thereon and the preservation 
of the peace can best be secured by protect- 
ing the grazing uses established by customs 
based on the experience of the graziers; 

Now, Therefore, the people of the State 
of Nevada, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful to graze 
livestock on any part of the unreserved and 
unappropriated public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada, when such 
grazing will or does prevent, restrict or in- 
terfere with the customary use of such land 
for grazing livestock by any person who, 
by himself or his grantors or predecessors, 
shall have become established, either exclu- 
sively or in common with others, in the 
grazing use of such lands under and in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the graziers 
of the region involved; provided that this 
action shall not prohibit the grazing on any 
part of such public lands of livestock own- 
ed, kept or used for work or milking pur- 
poses by any ranch owner or bona fide 
settler, for his domestic use, as distinguished 
from commercial use, nor prohibit the graz- 
ing on such public lands of any livestock 
necessary for and used in connection with 
any mining or construction work or other 
lawful work of similar character. 

Customary or established use as graziers, 
otherwise than under the operation of law, 
as herein used shall be deemed to include 
the continuous, open, notorious, peaceable 
and public use of such range seasonally for 
a period of five years or longer immediately 
prior to the approval of this act by the 
person or his grantors and/or predecessors in 
interest except in cases where initiated with- 
out protest or conflict to prior use or oc- 
cupancy thereof. It is further provided 
that any change in such customary use so 
established shall not be made hereafter so as 
to prevent, restrict or interfere with the 
customary or established use of any other 
person or persons. 

Section 2. This act shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit any such established user 
from continuing his grazing use, as estab- 
lished in accordance with such customs. 

Section 3. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding six months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
independently of the foregoing penalty, 
shall be liable to any person injured for all 
damages sustained by reason of such viola- 
tion, and for such exemplary damages as the 
circumstances may warrant. 

Section 4. The violation of any provi- 


sion-of this act may be restrained by injunc- 
tion, issued by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, pursuant to the provisions of 
law and principles of equity relating to in- 
junctions. 


Section 5. The word “person” as used 
in this act includes individuals, companies, 
partnerships and associations. 

Section 6. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prohibit free transit 
over and rights in the public domain where 
such are provided by the acts of Congress. 

Section 7. This act shall be deemed an 
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exercise of the police power of the state, 
for the protection of the economic welfare 
and peace of the people of the state, and all 
of its provisions shall be liberally construed 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, and 
nothing in this act shall be construed as 
amending or repealing existing law regard- 
ing the grazing use of the public lands or 
of water for the purpose of watering live- 
stock or as modifying or compromising any 
valid rights or priorities as may exist therein 
at the time of its enactment. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage and approval. 








Sorting Monta 7 Lambs 


MONTANA sheepmen who have 

access to high mountain ranges 
produce from 10 to 75 per cent 
milk-fat lambs ready for market in 
July or August. In years of good 
feeder demand most of these lambs 
have not been sorted and shipped to 
market but the entire wether lamb 
crop was usually contracted for and 
sold to commission men, speculators 
and feeders, (sometimes before the 
lambing season started) , for delivery 
during September and October. 
Many of the lambs which are milk- 
fat in July and August lose their 
“bloom” as the range dries up and 
grow up into oversized “horsey” 
feeders objected to by feeders, and 
in years of low prices, docked 
severely. 

A casual review of the Chicago 
markets for fat lambs from year to 
year shows that prices usually fall 
from month to month from April 
to October and then begin to rise in 
November. Thus July prices are 
usually higher than August, and 
August prices are usually higher 
than September. In years of good 
prices there is little or no spread of 
fat lambs over feeders in the early 
fall, but in years of depression fat 
lambs usually sell higher than feeder 
lambs during the summer months. 

These facts were considered by 
the management of the Montana 
Wool Growers Association during 
the summer of 1930 and through 
the cooperation of the Producers 
Commission Association of Chicago, 
an experienced sheep salesman 
from the Chicago market was plac- 


ed in Montana to help sort lambs. 
This move was considered necessary 
as only a very few men in the state 
had had experience enough in sort- 
ing to handle the work in an 
efficient manner. 


The Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation was very active in a 
publicity campaign and in coopera- 
tion with the Montana Lamb 
Marketing Association (a new or- 
ganization later absorbed by the 
Intermountain Livestock Marketing 
Association) succeeded in getting a 
large number of sheepmen interested 
in sorting their lambs and shipping 
the fat end for the eastern markets. 

The first year’s operation proved 
that the idea was practical and 
profitable from many standpoints. 
Mr. C. C. Conser of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Department of 
Montana State College secured ac- 
count sales on a number of ship- 
ments of fat lambs in August and 
September. The following table 
tells the story: 


Shipment of Fat Lambs from 
Montana to Chicago 
August September 
Shipments Shipments 
Number of Lambs 5057 2406 
Average Weight (Ibs.). 71 77 
Net price to Grower 
(set cwt.) $7.02 
Net return per Lamb. $4.98 


$5.97 
$4.59 


On the basis of the above figures 
and loading 275 lambs per car, the 
growers received $107.25 more per 
car by shipping in August than 


waiting until September. From 
these figures it can easily be seen 
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that the sheepman who sorted his 
lambs and loaded them at an ex- 
pense of $25.00 per car, made 
money. The $7.02 figure shown 
above as the net price to the grower, 
is the price per hundred pounds on 
market weight after shipping and 
selling expenses were deducted, but 
without considering shrinkage. 

In addition to this feature it is 
certain that if larger numbers of 
lambs are marketed during the sum- 
mer months the number of lambs 
which go to feed lots in the fall will 
be less and the total tonnage will be 
reduced due to the lighter weight 
of milk-fat lambs compared to the 
big feeder lambs which must be 
fattened in feed lots before slaugh- 
ter. These advantages can hardly 
be expressed in dollars and cents 
but nevertheless they are steps in the 
direction of orderly marketing. 

As a project worthy of continu- 
ation the first year’s results are 
encouraging. It is true that where 
only 10 per cent of the lambs grade 
as fat lambs, it may not be profit- 
able to do sorting in this way. Every 
producer must consider his own 
case and if he can sort without too 
great an expense, it will help every- 
body connected with the sheep 
business. 

Louis VINKE 





Sheep Production in 
California 


**"T"HE most important factor 
contributing to profitable 
sheep production is the number of 
lambs raised per hundred breeding 
ewes. The second important factor 
is the average weight of lambs sold.” 
These two sentences are found on 
the last page of Circular No. 49, 
published by the California Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. The circular 
was written by Professor Robert F. 
Miller and is in general a discussion 
of practical methods of successful 
sheep husbandry on farm and range. 
Unfortunately, many sheepmen 
and farmers do not appreciate the 
significance of the statements quoted 
above. The ideas may be stated in 
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another way by saying that so far 
as the flock itself is concerned the 
receipts depend upon the pounds of 
lamb and wool produced per ewe. 
These represent the products of the 
flock regardless of price conditions, 
and a group of ewes raising a high 
percentage of lambs to market 
weights and at the same time pro- 
ducing heavy fleeces of good quality 
is the first aim of a wise sheepman. 
With such a flock he is able to with- 
stand the dips and enjoy the rises of 
see-saw market prices. In other 
words, as Professor Miller points out, 
efficient production is always im- 
portant. 

The circular is devoted in large 
part to a discussion of methods of 
management that contributes to 
success. Attention is called to the 
sections of the state most generally 
suited to sheep raising and the author 
is compelled by his honesty to admit 
that there are some handicaps to 
sheep even under California’s ideal 
climatic conditions (existing in the 
minds of all citizens of the state). 
The leading breeds are briefly dis- 
cussed. If there is any criticism to 
be made against the publication it 
is in regard to the breed illustra- 
tions. Here the author followed the 
usual custom of using photographs 
of leading prize winners taken when 
on exhibition. These are the easiest 
pictures to obtain and unfortunately 
are the least representative and the 
most misleading. 

The following quoted paragraphs 
from various parts of the circular 
may be considered as_ representing 
the character of the publication. It is 
worthy of study. 

“There is an old saying among 
stockmen, “To keep the feed a little 
better than the stock.’ This applies 
particularly in the finishing of 
spring lambs which are being forced 
to early maturity and finished for 
market on green feed and mother’s 
milk. An ample milk flow for the 
lambs is the first essential which can 
best be produced by good pasture. 

“In order to provide these ideal 
conditions some sheepmen operating 
in fenced enclosures have found it 
very advantageous to divide certain 


large pastures into four parts by 
means of cross-fencing. The ewes 
and lambs are turned into one pas- 
ture for two days, then changed to 
the next pasture for two days, etc., 
cropping each pasture only two days 
out of every eight. This practice 
is known as rotation grazing and in- 
sures a fresh feeed supply for the 
ewes and lambs at all times. The 
lambs develop more rapidly, attain 
a heavier weight, and a larger num- 
ber of sheep can be grazed on a 
given area. 


“Many people have become over- 
enthusiastic about the profits in 
sheep raising, due to the fact that 
the market price for lambs and wool 
has been very favorable during the 
last five years. Seasonal rainfall has 
provided natural feed, sheepmen 
have specialized in producing early 
lambs of good quality, and large 
numbers of spring lambs have been 
exported to eastern markets where 
high prices have prevailed. 


“On the other hand, the average 
layman is not familiar with the fi- 
nancial status of the sheep business, 
the many items of cost and the gen- 
eral overhead, and anyone contem- 
plating an investment in sheep 
should make a careful study of the 
expenditures and receipts over a 
period of years. * * * 


“Extensive cost of production 
studies have not been made in Cal- 
ifornia; although, in a yearly study 
(January 1, 1928 to January 1, 
1929) by Mr. Donald Smith, Farm 
Advisor of Tehama County, includ- 
ing eight flocks, it was shown that 
the yearly cost was $7.88 per breed- 
ing ewe, the income was $10.84, 
yielding a net return of $2.96 on an 
average sale price of 10.76 cents per 
pound for lambs and 33.4 cents per 
pound for wool. 

In this study it was found that 
feed constituted 40.5 per cent; labor 
33.9 per cent, and all other items, 
25.6 per cent of the total cost. 

Wool contributed 31.4 per cent; 
sale of lambs and other stock, 67.9 
per cent, and miscellaneous items, 
0.7 per cent of the gross income.” 


W. G. Kammlade 





Around the Range Country 


HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of April. 


Wyoming 


Warm, dry weather prevailed 
until the closing decade, when it 
was about the coldest of record for 
April, with abundant precipitation. 
Livestock underwent some shrink- 
ages but without serious losses. 
Ranges were improved materially by 
the moisture, and were checked only 
temporarily by the cold snap; but 
moisture is still needed over the 
northwestern portion. Shearing 
had begun, but was suspended dur- 
ing the cold spell, with few losses. 
Generally livestock are in - good 
shape. 


Savagetown 


April brought us ideal weather, 
but we have had insufficient mois- 
ture, and there is no water on the 
ranges. 


Lambing has not started yet. We 
have about the same number of 
ewes to lamb as a year ago. More 
ewe lambs were held over last fall 
which has increased the number of 
yearlings over that of a year ago. 


Growers are talking ten 
with board for shearing. 

There are no public lands here. 
All of them are privately owned 
range lands. 

Most of the growers around here 
are in favor of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

BozwELt D. Moore 


cents 


Montana 


This was a cold, backward spring 
month, and grass on the range is 
rather slow. Feed supplies are 
getting short in places but will hold 


out everywhere, as the range is 
making some feed in places already. 
Livestock have averaged from fair 
to good, having suffered some record 
breaking cold weather and severe 
snowstorms during the latter part 
of the month. Despite the stormy 
weather, precipitation has been 
light, and soil moisture supplies are 
exceptionally low in some sections. 
Some lambing and shearing are re- 
ported, with good results generally. 


Plains 


Due to drought and heavy frosts, 
there is no feed on the range at this 
time, (April 28). 

Lambing is under way with about 
the usual yield from practically the 
same number of ewes as were lamb- 
ed a year ago. The number of 
yearling ewes in this district is about 
§0 per cent short of what it was in 
1930. 

All of the wool grown in this 
section is pooled and shipped to the 
Co-op. I have not heard of any 
sales of wool to dealers. All of the 
growers here are strong for the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 

There are no open government 
lands in this section. I would not 
be favorable to having such land 
placed under the supervision of the 
United States Forest Service. 

DEAN & WEAVER 


Hardin 


We have had a very bad spring in 
this part of Montana; I believe, the 
driest I have ever seen in the forty 
years I have been here. We have had 
three pretty dry years, and for the 
last eighteen months, we have had 
hardly any moisture. There is very 
little grass, and what there is is not 
growing well. Unless we get mois- 
ture before long, and lots of it, it is 
going to be a tough proposition for 
the stockmen this season. 

Lambing started the 25th of 
April, and with the drought it has 
been a difficult job so far. 

G. F. Corwin 


Deer Lodge 


Feed is good but very dry, (April 
29). 

Lambing is under way with better 
than average crops. Drop bands are 
about the same size as in 1930. I 
do not believe we have quite so 
many yearling ewes as we had a year 
ago. 

There have been no sales of ewes 
or contracts around here so far as I 
know. Some early sales of wool in 
the Bitter Root section have been 
made at 17 cents a pound. I do not 
know the grade and shrinkage of 
this wool. 

Ten cents is the shearing rate. 
This includes board while the shear- 
ers are at the plant, usually whether 
they are working or not. 

I think most of the wool growers 
of this district are in favor of the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 

V. G. STAMBAUGH 


Oregon 


This was a fairly good month for 
livestock. Moisture was generally 
ample for pastures and ranges, and 
it was warm enough for everything 
except alfalfa and clover. However, 
in the last week drying winds 
persisted so long the soils were thor- 
oughly dried out, and most vegeta- 
tion is again in need of a good rain. 
The growth of hay and pasturage 
was checked by the winds. Lamb- 
ing and shearing have continued, 
under mostly favorable conditions 
and the movement of sheep to 
ranges is still under way. 


Idaho 


Cold nights, and stormy weather 
have made a backward spring, two 
weeks behind in northern counties. 
But livestock and ranges are in fair- 
ly good shape in most sections, 
making satisfactory advances. Soil 
moisture is none too plentiful, hav- 
ing been badly depleted by windy 
weather with low humidities. Cattle 
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and sheep will soon be ready to move 
onto the open range in the south- 
eastern portion; range feed is ample 
in all sections. 


Guyaz 


Weather conditions are normal, 
and feed on the ranges good. We 
went through the winter with very 
small losses and a smaller feed bill 
than in 1930. We have no winter 
range so have to feed our sheep dur- 
ing the winter. 


There are about one-third more 
ewes to lamb this spring than a year 
ago. 

CHARLES FREEMAN 


Washington 


The severe winds of the 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd which visited north- 
ern Idaho and much of Oregon, 
swept Washington also, drying out 
the soils badly and leaving the state 
in need of rains, especially east of 
the Cascades. However, pastures 
and ranges have done pretty well, 
and livestock as a rule are in sat- 
isfactory condition. It has been too 
cold at night for the best growth 
of grasses. 


Nevada 


Mild weather prevailed, with oc- 
casional showers of rain or snow, 
which was favorable for spring 
ranges, and not especially hard at 
any time on livestock. Cattle went 
to the range early, and sheep shear- 
ing progressed rapidly, with but 
little interruption due to weather 
conditions. Some lambing flocks 
were caught in a snowstorm late in 
the month, but it was not serious, 
because rather mild and of short 
duration. Only a few losses oc- 
curred. The lambing of shorn 
sheep is now more than half done. 


Utah 


While the nights persisted rather 
cool the average temperature was 
comparatively mild, and the precip- 
itation close to normal in important 
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sections, furnishing the moisture 
needed immediately. Spring ranges 
are coming on satisfactorily, and 
livestock are making slow but steady 
gains. Sheep are mostly shorn, and 
on the way to lambing grounds and 
summer pastures are largely in splen- 
did condition. A light wool crop was 
secured in some corrals. Copious 
rains are generally needed. 


Venice 


It has been very dry during the 
last few weeks here, and now, 
(April 9), feed is only fair. 


We haven’t commenced to lamb. 


yet, but our ewe bands are about the 
same size as in 1930. 

Ten to twelve cents is being paid 
shearers, without board. 


The Wool Corporation is receiv- 
ing some criticism because last year’s 
sales were in some cases below the 
dealers’ early prices. 

GEORGE BRUGGER 


Colorado 


Seasonal or above temperatures 
were fine for livestock and ranges 
the first three weeks, but moisture 
was deficient in most sections 
especially east of the Divide. The 
last week was exceptionally cold and 
stormy, except that precipitation 
was much lighter in the Arkansas 
Valley. The storms delayed sheep 
shearing, and some losses among 
shorn and lambing flocks were re- 
ported, west of the Divide. Some 
losses of other livestock occurred 
east of the Divide during the last 
week. On the whole, however, 
livestock are in fairly good shape. 


Denver 


In eastern Colorado there was one 
bad storm during March, but feed 
is plentiful at this time, (April 6). 

Very few ewe lambs were kept 
back in this part of Colorado last 
fall, so there is no increase in the 
number of yearlings held by sheep- 
men. Lambing commences about 
May 10 with about the same 
number of ewes in the bands as last 
spring. 


Some sales of ewes have been 
made at $5.75 for range ewes, three 
to six years, and $6.50 for unshorn 
yearling ewes. The wool from one 
car of feed lot lambs was recently 
sold here at 1644 cents per pound. 
This was a mixed car of lambs, and 
the clip was made up of New Mex- 
ico fine and Wyoming crossbred 
wool. 


The regular rate for shearing is 10 
cents a head without board. 


Eastern Colorado shippers are 90 
per cent for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. There is 
no public land trouble here. 

In my opinion, each state should 
handle its own lamb campaign to 
increase consumption. 


R. P. FuLier 


New Mexico 


Pastures and ranges are mostly 
good, and livestock fair to good, 
the weather having been moderately 
cool, with enough precipitation in 
nearly all sections at the close of the 
month. Some thin cattle failed to 
survive the cold snap at the end of 
the month in the far northern 
portion. Alfalfa is making a good 
start. 


California 


Warm weather prevailed most of 
the month, with much sunshiny 
weather, and only a few moderate 
showers. A few heavy showers 
occurred in the last week. A few 
stations reported maximum tem- 
peratures, the highest of record 
about the 21st. The high ranges 
were benefited by the rains, but low 
ranges were already too dry in many 
counties to be revived by the rains 
that came. In the more northerly 
and higher counties livestock and 
ranges are doing well. An excellent 
alfalfa crop is being cut at Brawley. 


Skaggs Springs 


Hot weather had started to dry 
up the feed, but rain came in time 
to make it excellent, (April 27). 


Lambing is all over here, crop 











averaging 20 per cent larger than in 
1930. I believe that there were 
about 5 per cent more ewes lambed 
than in the previous season. The 
bands of yearling ewes are about the 
same size as they were in 1930. 

An offer of 17 cents per pound 
has been made for fine combing 
wool in this section, estimated to 
shrink about 65 per cent. 

Ten cents and board is the price 
being paid for shearing. 

Some growers are disappointed 
over not having received final set- 
tlements on last year’s consignments 
to the Corporation. 

T. F. Baxter, Jr. 


Arizona 


It was a cold, dry month until 
the closing week when general 
showers occurred. Daytime tem- 
peratures had been up for a couple 
of weeks also, making very good 
range growing weather by the end 
of the month. Livestock conditions 
were fair to good, but have improv- 
ed with the late rains. The more 
elevated sections, especially, were 
well watered by the recent rains, 
except at the Grand Canyon station, 
where rains were light. Water for 
livestock is still need in some sec- 
tions. 


Thatcher 


So far as weather and stock feed 
are concerned, conditions here dur- 
ing March and April have been the 
best in many years. 

Lambing has started with an 
average yield. There are about the 
same number of ewes to be lambed. 
We have more yearling ewes, 
however, than in 1930. 

I have not heard of any sales or 
contracts for ewes of any kind 
recently. 

We haven’t commenced to shear 
yet, but I understand that ten cents 
and board will be the rate for this 
work this season. 

We are going to consign our wool 
to the Co-op. The attitude of most 
of the growers in this section is 
favorable toward the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 
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We are convinced that a nation- 
wide advertising lamb campaign 
should be carried on. 

MarI0n LEE 


Western Texas 


Range and livestock conditions 
have been fair to good, mild weather 
having favored the growth of forage 
and moisture being ample in most 
sections. Heavy rains occurred in 
the last week. Livestock and range 
conditions are from good to ex- 
cellent. 


Copperas Cove 


It has been very cold for this time 
of the year, (April 28). There has 
not been much rain. 

Lambing percentages are a little 
higher than last year. There was a 
slight increase in the number of 
ewes lambed over that of 1930. We 
also have a few more yearling ewes 
than we had one year ago. 

I have heard of no sales of year- 
ling ewes. From 15% to 16 cents 
has been paid for Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet wools which shrink about 
60 per cent. 

We have no receiving or branch 
house here to talk up the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
at present, the growers are a little 
shy of it. 

J. M. Brooks 


Eldorado 


We had a very good winter here, 
and at the present time, (April 4), 
weather and feed conditions are 
very good. 

Lambing is now in_ progress. 
There are 10 per cent more ewes to 
be lambed than in 1930. We also 
estimate that we have about 15 
per cent more yearling ewes than 
we had a year ago. 

Some range ewe bands have 
changed hands at $4.00 a_ head; 
yearling ewes with the wool on at 
$5.00 per head, and yearling ewes 
with delivery to be made after 
shearing have been contracted at 
$3.50 a head. Wools estimated to 
shrink around 62 per cent have been 
sold here recently at 20 cents a 
pound. 
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The price being paid for shearing 
sheep here is about 9 cents, including 
board. The shearers are usually paid 
board while they are at the plant, 
even if they are not working. | 

There is some uneasiness over the 
results of the Wool Corporation’s 
working on a declining market last 
year. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Clifton 


April brought us splendid weather 
and good feed. 

About 50 per cent of the wool 
growers here are lined up with the 
National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 

Some individual growers have sold 
their clips to wool dealers at prices 
ranging from 13 to 17 cents a 
pound, shrinkage being from 60 to 
63 per cent. So far as I know, there 
have been no sales or contracts made 
for yearling ewes to be delivered 
after shearing. 

The number of lambs dropped so 
far is about 5 per cent greater than 
last year. There are about 3 per 
cent more yearling ewes in this 
district than there were in 1930. 

F. K. BRADSTREET 


San Angelo 


We have had extra good weather 
and feed conditions during April. 

Lambing is about finished with a 
larger yield than 1930. There were 
equally as many ewes to be lambed 
this year as one year ago; not so 
many yearling ewes on hand, how- 
ever. 

Contracts are being made for 
yearling ewes delivered after shear- 
ing at $3.00 to $3.50 per head. 

Fine wool of good grade and staple, 
and of minimum shrinkage, is being 
taken by dealers at 18 to 22 cents a 
pound. However, a larger per cent 
of the growers here are sending 
their wool to the Co-op this year. 

Shearing is being done at 8 and 10 
cents a head, according to the size 
of the flock. The shearers are 
boarding themselves. 

C. A. BROOME 


(Continued to page 46) 
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Lincoln County, Wyoming, 


Growers Meet 


. Js CAROLLO, Rock Springs 
banker, was unanimously elect- 
ed to the presidency of the Lincoln 
County Wool Growers Association 
at its twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion held in Kemmerer on April 17 
and 18. Mr. Carollo succeeds J. D. 
Noblitt of Cokeville, who held the 
office for thirteen years. Mr. Noblitt 
recently sold his sheep outfit and 
is spending most of his time in Og- 
den. L. K. Olson of Cokeville was 
elected vice president, and directors 
named are J. D. Noblitt, chairman; 
J. H. Stoner, Ed Blaney and William 
Mau. 


Wool marketing was discussed by 
James A. Hooper, vice president of 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, who explained the work 
of that corporation and satisfactor- 
ily answered numerous questions re- 
garding appraisals and advances. 


The Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association spoke on 
general economic conditions in re- 
lation to sheep raising and outlined 
the plan of financing and carrying 
on the national campaign for in- 
creasing lamb consumption. 


The other speakers included 
Ernest Winkler, chief of grazing in 
the Ogden office of the United 
States Forest Service; Professor A. 
F. Vass of the University of Wyom- 
ing; A. S. Hamm of the Biological 
Survey; C. E. Favre, supervisor of 
the Wyoming National Forest; S. B. 
Murray, county agricultural agent; 
Dr. J. T. Dallas of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry; J. W. Lambert, 
of the directing force of the Teton 
National Forest; J. P. Rosenberg, 
county assessor, besides various mem- 
bers of the organization. 


The resolutions committee recom- 


mended that a levy of one-half cent. 


per head be made to provide funds 
for cooperation with the Biological 
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Survey in predatory animal work, 
and that county commissioners fur- 
nish $1,000 for the same purpose. 


Forest permittees were asked to 
keep accurate record of numbers 
and period of use for each separate 
unit on each band allotment, and 
to turn these records over to the 
forest ranger each fall; the per- 
mittee retaining a copy for his own 
records. 


The Forest Service was asked to 
make a reduction in grazing fees for 
1931 and 1932. 


A committee was named to work 
for the lowering of assessed valuation 
of all range and farm lands and live- 
stock. 

Ten cents, with board for shearers, 
was endorsed as the rate of payment 
for blade or machine shearers. 








Lamb Consumption [4 Per ae 
Higher--Decline 


A marked increase in per capita 
consumption of lamb in 1930 in 
the United States is shown in the 
annual reports of the Department 
of Agriculture giving production 
and consumption of all classes of 
meat. 


The figures for per capita con- 
sumption are derived by consider- 
ing total slaughter, imports and ex- 
ports to show the estimated total 
consumption, which then is divided 
by the reported total population. 


Production and slaughter figures 
are quite accurate for animals 
slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion, and these figures show quite 
accurately the changes that are go- 
ing on. It is necessary for gcv- 
ernment statisticians to do some 
estimating as to the number and 
weight of meat animals consumed 
that are not included in reports of 
statistics for federal inspection. 
However, former investigations 
have pretty well established the re- 
lationship of the volumes of federal 
and non-federal inspected slaugh- 
ter. In sheep and lambs, about 80 


in Total Meat Use 


per cent of the total slaughtering 
is under federal inspection. 

The number of animals slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection, 
with the estimated total and per 
capita consumption for 1929 and 
1930, are shown in the table. 


The per capita consumption of 
all meat declined by 3 per cent. 
Lamb consumption increased 14 
per cent. Beef declined 2.5 per cent, 
veal showed no change, and pork 
declined 6.3 per cent. Lamb and 
mutton make up only 5 per cent of 
the total meat supply. 

The number of cattle and calves 
slaughtered last year was slightly 
smaller, but some increase in aver- 
age weight prevented a material 
change in weight of dressed pro- 
ducts. The decline in numbers and 
total weight of hogs was consider- 
able. 

This data does not include lard, 
which fell from 14.3 to 13.8 pounds 
per capita. 

The total per capita consump- 
tion of all meat was 120.1 pounds 
in 1917; 130 pounds in 1919, and 
149.7 pounds in 1924. 





Number Killed Under | 


Federal Inspection 


Total U. S. 


Consumption 


Per Capita 


Consumption 
Pounds || Pounds 





1929 | 1930 
14,023,362/16,696,570 
8,324,067| 8,170,373 
4.488,996| 4,595,046 
48,444,694|44,265,694 








Toran —___75,281,119}73,727,683||16,803,000,000|16,394,00 


| 1929 | 





1930 || 1929] 1930 
| 699,000,000] 820,000,000|| 5.8] 6.6 
6,065,000,000| 6,076,000,000|| wa 50.1 

816,000,000] 833,000,000|| 6.8) 6.8 
| 9,223,000,000| 8,005,000,000|| 72.8| 68.2 


0,000||136.8|131.7 








WOOL MARKETS 


Reported and Discussed By 
The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Directors of The Corporation 


Sot Mayer, President, San Angelo, 
Texas 

J. A. Hooptr, Vice President, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


J. B. Witson, Secretary-Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


Se eS ot 


Manager Wilson’s Statement 


EW can realize, without actually having spent weeks 

in our office, the immense amount of work there is 
connected with handling wools under the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation plan. Because of the huge 
task involved in the first year’s work we have not been 
able to furnish stockholders’ the 
directors with as much information as we desired to 
during the past year but we expect that this year we 
will be able to issue them considerably more informa- 
tion which will be of value to them. 


associations and 


Our first year developed one exceptionally bright 
spot, which should be of increasing benefit to the wool 
grower when better times develop. It is the close con- 
nection between the grower and the manufacturer. 
The National has offered the grower the closest and 
most economical connection he has ever had with the 
institutions that take his product. 


Manufacturers, generally speaking, have been 
very friendly to our movement. They have purchased 
wool freely from the National and many of them are 
loud in their praise of the way the National helped to 
stabilize the market. That the manufacturers are 
kindly disposed is shown by the fact that during the 
past season we have sold wool, or by-products, to 220 
mills and brokers, in amounts ranging from $3.85 to 
$1,257,338.17. We sold two mills over one million 
dollars worth of wool each; one mill took $933,000 
worth; another, $812,000 worth, and three others over 
$500,000 worth of wool each. We have sold nine other 
mills wools in amounts averaging $663,000. We have 
sold 33 mills wool in amounts varying from $52,700 to 
$247,857 each, an average of $103,700 per mill. We 
have sold 171 mills wool and by-products in amounts 
ranging from $3.85 to $45,917, or an average of $7,470. 


A. A. JoHNs, Prescott, Arizona 

F. A. ELLENwoop, Red Bluff, Cal. 
K. W. Cuatmers, Garo, Colo. 

W. S. Lee, Mountain Home, Idaho 
M. E. Sressins, Helena, Mont. S 
F. W. Lee, San Mateo, N. M. 


J. W. Horcn, The Dalles, Ore. 
Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas 
L. E. Etxiot, Sonora, Texas 

C. C. BeLcHER, Del Rio, Texas 

J. H. Lemmon, Lansing, Mich. 

W. W. Brimes, Lansing, Mich. 


The past year has been a very difficult one to 
merchandise wool. I believe that the selling agents, 
Draper and Company, have done a remarkably good 
job in putting the growers’ consignments into the hands 
of the manufacturers. 


The future of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration is entirely in the hands of the wool growers 
who organized and direct it. If they have confidence 
in their own organization and will show that confidence 
by shipping their wool to it, the movement will, un- 
questionably, be a huge success. If the growers, how- 
ever, prefer to sell their wool at less than its value, they 
will help to defeat the real purpose of orderly and co- 
operative marketing. 





The Wool Situation 


A Statement By 
THE NaTIoNaL Woot MarKETING CORPORATION 


DURING April, the wool sales of the National Wool 

Marketing Corporation amounted to between 
7,500,000 and 8,000,000 pounds. All grades of wool 
and all sections of the country were represented. Im- 
mediately following the opening of the third series of 
the London sales, March 28, the market developed an 
uneasiness but the Cooperative resisted in every possible 
way the attempts made to force prices down. 


During the last week of the month the Cooperative 
disposed of approximately 2,500,000 pounds of wool, 
a substantial amount of which was turned on the basis 
of the strong market of three weeks before. The 
National resisted all efforts to bear down the market 
immediately following the London sale opening. 


One leading mill buyer is reported to have said 
that he could buy wool cheaper anywhere on the street 
than from the National. Another buyer has said he 
could obtain wool at two cents a pound cheaper than 
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the National prices. The resistance being offered by the 
Cooperative to the drive for lower prices finds addi- 
tional support in the weekly market report of the 
Boston Transcript for March 30. It says: “Cooperative 
quotations run up to 65 cents for the best fine staple 
wools, Montana and similar. Other sellers are quoting 
€2 to 63 cents for very good wool.” 


Despite the decline at the opening of the London 
sale, the foreign markets are showing more strength 
than many: observers anticipated. London declined 
about 5 per cent on Merinos and 10 to 15 cents on cross- 
breds. These declines, particularly on Merinos, were 
less than many anticipated in view of the sharp up- 
ward trend during the last London series. These new 
levels in London, however, are substantially above the 
lows of January and are still above the importing 
parity with domestic wools, which assures home-grown 
wools a secure priority on the American market. There 
is no reason to expect any lower prices in London and 
the recent decline is nothing for the American grower 
to be alarmed over. On the other hand, as general 
business in this country improves we hope it will be 
possible to realize wholly this differential in foreign 
parity. 


The goods trade in New York reports a good 
volume of trade but at low prices. The result is a 
constant pressure to hold raw wool prices as low as 
possible and to forestall all efforts to mark up quota- 
tions. The situation is aggravated materially by the 
fact that dealers have been able to secure considerable 
wool in the West at bargain prices, which they are able 
to turn quickly. This is a strong additional factor in 
the current uneasiness. 


Many spinners are running full time and anticipate 
steady business throughout the remainder of the year. 
The men’s wear mills are anticipating a favorable fall 
trade. In general, February and March were two of the 
best months the mills have experienced in a considerable 
time. With stocks of fine staple well cleared there has 
been an increase in demand for medium wools. 


Despite the fact that the 1931 clip is likely to be at 
least 15,000,000 pounds larger than that of 1930 the 
outlook for domestic wool is considered favorable. In 
its analysis the Bordosi Analytical Bureau characterized 
this outlook as “more favorable than at any time in the 
last several years.” The sharp decrease in foreign im- 
ports will offset the increase in the domestic clip for 
the current season. It is believed that foreign imports 
for 1931 will be only half those of 1930. 


A gradual increase in consumption is predicted for 
the last half of the year. This development hinges to 
a large degree on whether business improves in the fall 
as many observers anticipate. However, the majority 
of mills appear to be expecting and are preparing for 
such improvement. 
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a 
The 1930 wool stocks of the National have been 
steadily diminishing and by June 1 the hold-over stock 
will be comparatively light. New wools are commenc- 
ing to arrive on the market. When the market com- 
menced to display uneasiness the last of the month the 
National again turned attention to tops as an outlet 
for the medium and lower wools. Approximately 
25,000,000 pounds of wool has been marketed as tops 
by the Cooperative during the past season. It has been 
found that under favorable circumstances top-making 
has enhanced the return from the wool. 


In April selling activity of fine wool continued to 
receive the first call, although an increase in business 
in medium wools was noticed. The character of April 
business is shown in the report of sales. 





Corporation’s April Sales 
po P 


The list printed below gives clean basis prices for various 
grades of wool from various states, sold by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation during last month. 

Price 


FINE STAPLE: (Clean Basis) 


SOOO es. Mittens. 2 OS 
4,500 lbs. Belle Fourche = 

60,000 Ibs. 
50,000 Ibs. 
40,000 Ibs. 
45,000 lbs. 


10,000 Ibs. 


FINE FRENCH COMBING: 
237,000 Ibs. 
90,000 Ibs. 
12,000 Ibs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
67,000 lbs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
17,000 Ibs. 


Montana 
Territory _..... 
Montana __.._. 


Belle Fourche ete 


Montana ____. 


Colorado __.... 
Wyoming _. 
=a 
Bonneville (Idaho) 


Montana —.___. 


Dakota 
Wyoming - 


-66 
65 
634 


65 


-66 
65 


62 
.62 
-62 
62 
-62 
-62 
-62 
-62 


FINE CLOTHING: 
12,500 lbs. Colorado - JS7Y, 
13,000 lbs. California pis ree 
28,000 lbs. Idaho ___. ae 
7,000 Ibs. California BY 


HALF BLOOD STAPLE: 


50,000 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 
110,000 Ibs. 
96,000 lbs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
27,000 Ibs. 
59,000 Ibs. 
20,000 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 


75,000 Ibs 


100,000 Ibs. 
234,000 Ibs. 
41,000 Ibs. 
65,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


HALF BLOOD CLOTHING: 
5,000 Ibs. Territory 
75,000 Ibs. 


100,000 Ibs. 


Western Idaho 
Idaho Ranch __._. 
Wyoming -_... 
Wyoming __ 
Idaho Ranch - 
Eastern Idaho - 


Wyoming 


ee 


Graded Dakota __. 


Wyoming _..___. eee 
SUITES eee 


Wyoming _...... 
Missouri 
Territory 


| LN gE SRE St 
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THREE-EIGHTHS STAPLE: 
$0,000 lbs. Territory - 
35,000 lbs. Idaho 


THREE-EIGHTHS CLOTHING: 


149,000 Ibs. 
150,000 Ibs. 

2,500 Ibs. 

2,500 Ibs. 
143,000 Ibs. 
40,000 Ibs. 
23,500 lbs. 
28,000 Ibs. 
20,000 Ibs. 
30,000 Ibs. 
15,000 Ibs. 
20,000 Ibs. 
135,000 Ibs. 
27,000 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 
22,000 Ibs. 
197,000 Ibs. 


Dakota _... 
Territory 
Valley _. 
Territory 
Valley 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Dakota - 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Territory 
New York 
Minnesota 
Territory 
Territory 


QUARTER STAPLE: 


25,000 lbs. 
50,000 Ibs. 
$0,000 Ibs. 
9,000 Ibs. 
40,000 lbs. 


North Dakota 
Washington 
Washington 
Territory 
Dakota - 


QUARTER CLOTHING: 


95,000 Ibs. 


Oregon 


LOW QUARTER AND BELOW: 


84,000 Ibs. 
33,000 lbs. 


Montana- Western nice : 


North Dakota _..._ 


ORIGINAL BAG: 


7,000 Ibs. 
47,000 lbs. 
41,000 Ibs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
189,000 Ibs. 
57,000 lbs. 
350,000 Ibs. 
179,000 lbs. 

4,300 Ibs. 
44,000 lbs. 
250,000 lbs. 
28,000 Ibs. 
46,000 Ibs. 
81,000 Ibs. 
130,000 Ibs. 
40,000 Ibs. 
73,000 Ibs. 
74,000 lbs. 


Wyoming - 
Wyoming __ 
Nevada .. 
Nevada 
Nevada __. 
Nevada - 
Arizona __.. 
Colorado 
Colorado _.. 
10-months’ Texas 
Fall Texas _. 
California - 
California 
Montana - 
ae 
Utah 

Utah 

Utah 





The Need of Cooperative Selling 
By Vice President J. A. Hooper 


"THE National Wool Marketing Corporation is not 


the result of an accident. It is not the outcome of 


just a few years of thought and effort. Neither is it 
the product of the Federal Farm Board. The govern- 
ment is not in the wool business and has not purchased 
any wool or mohair. 


By virtue of the power given by Congress through 
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the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act, the 
Federal Farm Board has brought valuable advice and 
financial assistance to organized efforts of growers that 
date back fifty years. The activities of several lines of 
grower effort were coordinated and made much more 
effective and practical through the aid provided by 
Congress in 1929 in the passage of legislation that had 
been actively discussed in Congress and out for many 
years. 


Commerce and industry have effected intelligent 
and effective organization for the selling and distribu- 
tion of their products and service. The wool producer 
now is doing likewise. He was discouraged by the old 
agencies for the distribution of wool that found it nec- 
essary to work for the depressoin of prices until owner- 
ship had passed from the hands of the grower, and then 
to work for the marking up of values. 


The growers’ National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation is more than an uninterested agency for distribu- 
tion. It is the instrument of the growers themselves 
and as a dominating factor in the industry is in a posi- 
tion not only to sell wools advantageously but to co- 
operate with manufacturers and consumers in 
discovering and introducing new outlets and uses for 


the product handled. 


Isn’t this a day of specialization? Is it possible for 
an individual wool grower, returning from tending his 
flocks on the open range and removed for months at 
a time from direct contact with the outside world, to 
expect to even proceed intelligently in placing his wool 
clip into channels of commerce at a price representing 
its true value and wool trade conditions at the time? 
Only through organized effort, such as now provided 
by the National Wool Marketing Corporation and its 
member associations can the wool clips of individual 
growers reach the mills with the minimum of expense 
and the maximum of efficiency and justice to the 
producers. 


Wool growers realize that in the extremely adverse 
conditions of 1930 and 1931 the proceeds from their 
clips would have been very much less than they really 
were, if it had not been for the concentration of selling 
representation furnished by their National Corporation. 





Why London Remains Higher 


A QUESTION repeatedly asked is: “Why hasn’t the 


domestic market responded more readily to the 
upturn in the foreign markets?” 


The existing disparity between Boston and London 
and the difficulty experienced in marking up domestic 
prices should bring home very forcefully to the growers 
the fact that it is a boomerang to let the dealers get 
cheap wool at shearing time. The situation prompting 
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the question demonstrates that at times western ranch 
sales set Boston prices. 


In spite of the declines at the opening of the third 
London series, now underway, prices abroad are from 
10 to 25 per cent above those of December. Domestic 
prices firmed up considerably prior to active bartering 
for new wools in the West, when it displayed uneasi- 
ness. With opening of the third series the market in 
this country has shown weakness in some grades. 


Because of the intense competition in the goods 
trade and the low prices for finished products mills 
naturally are seeking their wool at the lowest possible 
price. Naturally they are emphasizing the decline in 
London toward that end in their buying operations. 
Another factor being emphasized by the mill buyers is 
that with consumption lower than usual and a new 
record clip coming on there is no justification for pay- 
ing higher prices. 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation has 
resisted in every way possible attempts to force raw 
wool prices downward. Constantly after the first of 
February, when the domestic market became active, 
the National strove to mark up prices. This was pos- 
sible on many lines. 


Although the decline in London late in April 
obviously has some psychological effect in the trade in 
this country it is of vastly less significance than a factor 
for which the growers themselves are largely to blame. 
It is a well known fact that considerable wool has been 
bought by dealers this season at prices below the actual 
market. It is difficult for the Cooperative to maintain 
the market when dealers acquire for example, wool on 
the basis of 50 cents a clean pound of a character for 
which the National has been receiving 60 cents. Much 
of this wool has been bought on direct mill order and 
therefore a quick turnover has been possible, which 
warrants the taking of a smaller margin of profit. 


Whenever dealers succeed in getting some under- 
priced wool in the West they are able to sell it 
cheaper in the East. During times such as at the 
present, when the wool market is rather sensitive, it 
takes but a few below-market sales to have a seriously 
disturbing effect. This condition becomes doubly in- 
fluential in a year when the trade strives for quick- 
turnover, as it appears to be doing this season. 


If the upturn at London in March had come at 
any time of the year other than at the beginning of the 
shearing season there is no doubt that the response 
in this country would have been more pronounced. 
Under such circumstances dealers would have been un- 
able to secure the cheap wool which is now influencing 
the market. 


It is extremely difficult for the Cooperative to 
maintain price levels which reflect the true market 
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when other sellers come along with cheaply-bought 
wools and sacrifice their normal profit in order to em- 
barrass the institution they are seeking to put out of 
business. Every grower who sells his wool at below 
its real market parity contributes to this unfortunate 
condition and helps keep the domestic market down. 





Wool Consumption and Imports 


HE consumption of wool in March was larger than 
in February and also larger than in March of last 
year. The totals for wools used for all clothing pur- 
poses (excluding carpet wools, all of which are 


imported) were as follows: 


U. S. CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
CLOTHING WOOL 


Total 
31,069,716 
28,057,686 
28,194,944 
29,543,566 


Foreign 
5,139,385 
3,082,331 
7,319,683 
7,509,590 


Domestic 
March, 1931 25,930,331 
February, 1931 24,975,355 
March, 1930... 20,875,261 
February, 1930 22,033,976 


Only 16 per cent of the March consumption for 
clothing purposes was foreign wool and only 15 per 
cent of that foreign supply was of the coarser grades 
(46s and lower) for which the last tariff law provided 
duty rates below those set for the finer grades. In other 
words, but 2.5 per cent of the total March consumption 
of wools for clothing purposes was of the coarse im- 
ported grades. In March, 1930, before the new tariff 
took effect, 5.8 per cent of the consumption was of the 
imported coarse grades, so that it appears that the use 
of these imported coarse wools upon which a lower duty 
was placed has declined instead of increased as was 
feared by some students of the wool tariff. 


In connection with these government reports on 
wool consumption it always must be remembered that 
they can cover only a part of the mills. In March re- 
ports on wool consumption were made to the govern- 
ment by only 473 of the 539 mills in the country. The 
proportion of wool consumed and not reported is es- 
timated at from 20 to 25 per cent by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 





Over-Advances 


EPORTS that deductions would be made from 1931 
returns of growers affiliated with the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation to pay for possible over- 
advances on 1930 wools are without foundation, accord- 
ing to J. B. Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the coopera- 
tive. In case of over-advances each local association in 
which they occure will work out a plan for meeting 
them. Most of the associations plan to amortize the 
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over-advances over a period of years through earnings 
and funds accumulated in spread in interest rates. 

The Lone Star Wool-Mohair Cooperation Associa- 
tion, Texas, has definitely voted to assess any 1930 
over-advances against the individual grower who re- 
ceived them. This association, however, does not plan 
to deduct these over-advances from 1931 returns. Al- 
though a plan has not been definitely worked out yet 
by the Lone Star association it is planned to handle 
the over-advances over a period of years so they will 
not be burdensome on the producers. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, however,” explains 
Mr. Wilson, “that no direct deductions will be made 
from 1931 returns to cover over-advances. This applies 
to all associations comprising the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation.” 





The Value of Concentrated Volume 


HERE is no doubt that much of the stability which 

the wool market displayed last year (it declined less 
than any other basic commodity) was due to the fact 
that such a large percentage of the domestic clip was 
concentrated in the hands of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation. 

For years wool growers have been expounding the 
principles of orderly marketing, that is, releasing the 
wool for sale only as it was demanded by the mills at 
full market value. During the past year the National 
furnished a real demonstration of just what “orderly” 
marketing really means and how it profits the producer. 

From the time the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration was formed until about February 1 of this 
year, when mills commenced activity for the spring 
season, the wool market was weak. Mills were not 
interested in buying except for immediate needs, which 
were very light, and to have attempted to dispose of 
wool in large volume would have broken the market. 
Hence, the National followed its policy of “orderly” 
marketing and sold wool only when the prices were 
right. 

Had the 119,000,000 pounds of wool obtained by 
the cooperative last year been in the hands of several 
independent wool houses, none of which could be 
expected to practice “orderly” marketing in the interest 
of the grower, there is no doubt but that the situation 
would have been far less stable. It should be recognized 
that no matter whether the domestic wool clip was 
handled by one or twenty firms the wool consumption 
for the year would have been the same. Thus, with 
wool consumption for the year below normal there was 
only so much business available. Had the cooperative 
wools been in the hands of several private houses no 
doubt there would have developed serious competition 
to dispose of holdings. With the market so unsteady 
such a policy would have shoved the price down to 
much lower levels than actually were reached. It is 
recognized by many that the year 1930 would have 
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been much worse had it not been for the large volume 
of wool in the strong cooperative hands. 


It was not until after spring business developed 
that the National Wool Marketing Corporation found 
real opportunity to demonstrate its ability to merchan- 
dise wool in large volume. Up to that time it was stated 
frequently that the National had more wool than it 
could handle effectively. Just as soon as the market 
became active and prices showed stability so that volume 
could be moved without depressing the market the 
National demonstrated its ability to sell wool at a fast 
pace. 


Since joining the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration as sales agent, Draper & Company, has ma- 
terially extended its facilities in every direction. It has 
brought to its staff many of the most experienced wool 
men in Boston. Draper & Company now has a per- 
sonnel equal to that of several large wool houses each 
handling large tonnages. It is the policy of the National 
sales agency to obtain the best wool men in the trade. 


One recent month’s cooperative sales amounted 
to more than 20,000,000 pounds of grease wool. Offi- 
cials of Draper & Company, sales agent for the Na- 
tional, say that they have selling facilities capable of 
handling much more wool than this every month— 
providing the market is right. It is the condition of 
the market, however, that determines the rate of 
cooperative sales. 


Handling 20,000,000 pounds of wool in 30 days, 
an average of nearly a million pounds a day, did not 
burden the sales organization a bit. 

With an active market all through the year and 
sales of 20 millions pounds per month, the present sales 
force would handle around 240,000,000 pounds per 
year, or approximately twice the volume received by 
the National during 1930. 


The National, consistent with its policy of orderly 
marketing and obtaining full value for all wool, is not 
forcing its three-eighths and quarterblood wools on the 
market at present prices. Recently, there has been an 
increased demand for these lower grades but the cooper- 
ative believes that the coming season will witness a 
greater call for medium wools. If the cooperative 
volume were in the hands of several competing firms it 
is doubted if a marketing policy aimed to sustain values 


would be followed. 


With more active markets in prospect for the 
coming season the National is certain to demonstrate 
another valuable advantage of having such a large 
volume in one agency. No ordinary wool dealer can 
have a sales force that follows all the mills in the United 
States. The sales agency of the National is able to reach 
every mill because its volume of sales justifies. Even 
last year the National reached every mill of importance 
in the country but as business in the textile industry 
improves, as it is doing, this important feature of its 
selling service will become more valuable. 





















Wool Prices Since 1919 
By Dean J. A. Hit, University of Wyoming 


“THE editor of the Wool Grower requests a presenta- 
tion of changes in wool prices over a period of years. 
As nearly as I can arrive at it, the course of prices is 
fairly well shown in the following figures from 1919 
to 1931, which are Boston prices, grease basis, for aver- 
age Wyoming wools at the first of May in each year: 
NN hn els ee: 
1920 _ ae 
1921 - _.. B44 
1922 : . 532 
ee _. 48.3 
1924 _. 45.6 
1925 2. 
1926 . 37.8 
| 7 EEE 
RSE 
mee ci ee 
1930 -< aie 
i  , Seeeee nee eee ; sins Bek 
The Trend of Prices 

The figures show a steady downward trend since 
1923 except for a high spot in 1928. In the fall of 
1924, there was some contracting of 1925 wool at com- 
paratively high prices. This turned out to be a sepcu- 
lative movement and the wools sold then were worth 
less when delivered than were the 1924 wools. Such a 
long continued downward trend is unusual. It would 
seem to have been sufficient to complete whatever may 
be pending in a new and permanent period of lower 
price levels, such as we hear talked of, but of which no 
one can know for certain. 

If it is desired to follow the price trend back for 
a longer period, the best readily available showing is 
found in the 1931 number of the Annual Wool Review 
recently published by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. In that publication, the annual aver- 
age clean prices at Boston for all grades of domestic 
wool are shown from 1895 to 1930. 

That price figure rose from 36 cents in 1895 to 54 
cents in 1900. Then it rose steadily to 70 cents in 
1905, and held that figure through 1907. Beginning 
in 1909, there was a fall from 70 cents until 55 cents 
was reached in 1913. The rise was then steady until the 
high point of $1.70 was reached in 1918. 


Preparing an Index Figure 


52.4 cents 


(May 16) 


For more than nine years the writer has been pre- 
paring weekly wool market letters for the Laramie 
Republican-Boomerang, the local daily, and for a 
shorter time other monthly and bi-monthly letters for 
farm and livestock papers with state-wide circulation. 
In order to show the trend of the wool market from 
month to month and year to year an index figure was 
devised which is based on the average grease prices of the 


§ principal grades of Wyoming wool on the ranch. This’ 


index is caluclated from prices of territory wool on the 
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clean basis that are quoted every week in the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of Boston. The prices of four of the grades 
are telegraphed to newspapers all over the United 
States by the Associated Press every Friday afternoon 
er Saturday morning. Thus, through the cooperation 
of the home town daily, it has been possible to write 
a market letter and calculate the index Friday after- 
noon after the A. P. market report was received. 
The prices published are on the grease basis, at 
ranches in Wyoming. The grades used and the shrink- 
ages assumed in making the calculations are as follows: 
Fine staple, 65 per cent; half blood combing, 62 per 
cent; three eights blood combing, 57 per cent; quarter 
blood combing, 53 per cent; fine and fine medium 
French combing, 66 per cent. After the prices of un- 
scoured wool in Boston with these shrinkages are com- 
puted from the market quotations, six cents is then 
subtracted to cover the cost of shipping the wool from 
Wyoming and selling it in Boston. This is taken as the 
ranch price because the quotations in the Commercial 
Bulletin are supposed to represent what the manufac- 
turers are paying the dealers and selling agents for wool 
in Boston. The six cents covers freight and the dealer’s 
profit together with his expense for storage, grading, 
insurance, etc., in case the wool is sold by a dealer. 
This is, of course, an arbitrary figure. But before 
it was adopted the writer examined the accounts of 
sales of a number of clips from Wyoming that had been 


‘consigned and found that all deductions amounted to 


nearly six cents a pound. At present the freight from 
Wyoming is about 2 cents a pound. This leaves 4 cents 
for the dealer’s margin. This is pretty high because 
sometimes when dealers are competing actively in the 
West they probably buy on margins as low as one or 
one and one-half cents a pound, especially when they 
are buying wool that can go to the mills in the original 
bags. Some of these transactions amount practically 
to buying on the manufacturer’s orders. Nevertheless, 
when one remembers that the index figure takes no 
account of clothing wool and makes no provision for 
deductions for tags and buck wool the six-cent margin 
is not likely to be far out of the way in most cases. The 
shrinkages assumed are also arbitrary, and for any par- 
ticular clip in any particular year are likely to be either 
too high or too low. However, they are the best that 
the writer can select after nearly 25 years of observing 
and testing Wyoming wool. Of course they may be 
entierly wrong for other western states. 

Another place in which the average of the five 
principal grades may not truly represent the average 
price of Wyoming wool is that each of the grades are 
given equal weight, whereas there are no exact figures 
to show the proportions of each actually produced in 
the state. The bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers estimates that Wyoming produces 
35 per cent fine and 65 per cent medium. Whereas, 
if half blood is classified as medium, the index in ques- 
tion is based on the 40 per cent and 60 per cent med- 
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ium. Doubtless there is much more three-eighths pro- 
duced in Wyoming than there is quarter-blood, but as 
a general rule, the prices of these two grades move rath- 
er closely together. 

On the whole, it is believed that the index is close 
enough to the actual facts to be useful in indicating 
trends. It was used first in radio broadcasting in order 
that listeners who could not look at curves and who 
would ordinarily not be able to write down a long list 
of figures for futher reference, could get some idea of 
general price movements. Later it was found quite 
useful in newspaper articles. The writer, personally, 
has found it very useful because two or three index 
figures are about all he can keep in mind. For example, 
the average of five principal grades on the first of May 
this year is 15.1 cents, (grease basis) last year on the 
first of May it was 20.1 cents, showing that the aver- 
age decline in Wyoming has been 5 cents a pound on 
the grease basis. A man with a mixed clip who sold 
for 21 cents a year ago will likely be making as good 
a sale this year, in comparison to Boston quotations, if 
he sells for 15 cents, provided, of course, that the 
shrinkage and general character of his clip remains 
about the same. 

Naturally, this comparison only takes into con- 
sideration the current quotations in Boston and takes 
no account of the possibility of future advances or de- 
clines in wool prices. The man whose clip is all fine or 
all some other grade must keep in mind that the prices 
of all grades have not changed equally. As compared 
with a year ago, fine staple is 4 cents lower, half blood 
combing is 544 cents lower, three-eights blood combing 
is 544 cents lower, quarter blood is 6 cents lower, and 
fine and fine medium French combing is 5 cents lower. 
Hence, on the basis of prices received last year, the man 
who has a clip of good fine wool should take a cent 
less decline than the man whose clip is all three-eights 
and quarter blood. 

The figures presented below show the average 
price on five principal grades of Wyoming wools from 
January, 1928, which was the temporary high point, 
to the present month. 
































1928 1929 1930 1931 

cents cents cents cents 
| eran 34.6 36.0 24.9 18.3 
February 35.8 35.7 22.5 16.6 
March 36.3 33.8 22.2 16.1 
April 36.2 32.5 20.6 15.3 
May 37.4 29.9 20.1 15.1 
June 37.4 29.4 Set 
July 36.6 28.8 20.3 hice 
August 35.3 22:9 20.3 et 
September $3.9 28.8 20.3 ‘ 
October 34.2 28.3 19.9 " 
ne 35.8 27.0 19.2 ve 
December 35.9 24.9 me PO 





Co-operative Selling 
The last eight years of declining wool values which 
we fondly trust now has been checked, may have 
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created some wrong impressions as to the most profit- 
able selling methods. During this period, it has, of 
course, been almost generally true that ranch sales have 
resulted in better returns than have been obtained 
through consigning for sale at the market. If, as it 
seems reasonable to expect, the wool price trend is now 
in the other direction, the members of the co-operatives 
that are selling through the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation will reverse the experience of former years. 
Too many growers decide each year whether it is going 
to be a good thing for them to put in with the co- 
operative. I have advocated that the growers should 
make a study of the general problem and decide once 
and for all, or at least once for five or ten years, 
whether or not co-operative marketing is a good thing, 
and should be supported. If they decide to support it 
they should stay with it through thick and thin, just as 
the men who joined the labor unions and sometimes ex- 
perienced individual hardships in order to support 
their organization and make it more helpful to them 
in the future. 





Light Imports of Wool, Rags and Wastes 


(CURRENT imports of wool and wool wastes have an 

interest for growers at this time. First there is 
the question of the extent to which foreign supplies are 
arriving in this country to compete with home grown 
wools for the orders of the manufacturers, and second, 
the volume of imports as affected by the new tariff law 
that took effect last June. 

At that time the rates on wool rags and wastes 
were materially:increased. The duty on wool was in- 
creased from 31 to 34 cents per pound of clean content, 
except that the rate on the very coarsest grades was 
lowered to 29 cents. 

A comparison of the statistics of imports for 
March and the first three months of this year with the 
same periods of last year shows the facts very clearly. 
It must be considered that with business conditions so 
far from normal, records perhaps may not furnish the 
final answer as to the effect of the tariff. As they 
now appear, the figures are very reassuring to our own 
growers. 

There is a decline of 70 per cent in imports of rags, 
noils and wastes, and of 50 per cent in clothing wools 
and mohair during the first three months of 1931, as 
compared to the same three months in 1930, which was 
before the new rates of duty came into effect. 

The actual figures are shown in the table: 


IMPORTS OF WOOL AND WASTES 
| Month of March Three Months Ended March 


1930 | 1931 1930 1931 
Rags, noils, and wastes|1,770,353| 895,917|| 6,011,799] 1,619,820 
Clothing Wool |2,314,916| 384,243|| 7,997,604) 1,614,511 
Combing Wool - ......-|9,099,022|3,900,409 21,623,812)12,002,627 


Mohair, Alpaca, etc....| 64,662| 125,802|| 477,669] 253,864 
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The Boston Wool Market 


GEASONAL quiet rules in recent 

trading in the Boston wool 
market. Some clearing sales were 
held during April at what are 
supposed to have been very low 
prices, though full and detailed 
particulars are not forthcoming. 
Enough is known, however, to estab- 
lish the fact that only the best 
wools have been maintained at 
recent quotations. For inferior and 
off wools of any description the 
market has been easy. Some of the 
off wools have been turned into 
tops, supposedly because a_ better 
market was available for them in 
that form. 


It is apparent that there is enough 
wool on hand to cover mill needs 
now and in the immediate future. 
Not only is there a considerable 
volume of the 1930 clip still unsold, 
but the new wools from the 1931 
clip are beginning to arrive in in- 


creasing volume. Some of these new 
arrivals have already been turned 
over to the mills, and the fact that 


receivers are willing to part with 
them at current market rates is 
significant as suggesting the question 
why sellers are willing to trade on 
this basis rather than wait for the 
tremendous advance in going prices 
so confidently predicted in certain 
circles. 


One of the outstanding factors of 
today’s market is the quite serious 
reaction in wool values noted at the 
opening of the third series of the 
London wool sales, April 28. This 
may not be actually of first im- 
portance, but it is very much in the 
eye of the wool trade at this moment. 
Among the lessons which are to be 
drawn from what is going on in 
London, possibly the most impor- 
tant is that it is quite apparent that 
the little boom in wool values which 
attended the second series of the 
wool sales was over-worked and had 
not nearly as much significance as 
seemed to be indicated by surface 
conditions. 


Confirmation of this was found, 
not only in the reaction noted at the 
opening of the third series, but also 
in the way that the Bradford top 
market settled down again after the 


pressure was relieved. As this is 
written, there has been a slump of 
about four cents a pound in the 
price of the key number, 64’s warp 
top, from the high point in the 
recent trading. At this time the 
quoted figure was 263/, pence, while 
now it is 25 pence, with further 
concessions not impossible. It is 
suggested that the advances noted in 
March were caused by the frantic 
endeavors of speculators to cover 
short sales. However that may be, 
it is apparent that the demand for 
wool, both from Bradford and the 
Continent is not nearly as keen as it 
was a month or six weeks ago. 


Whether it is humanly possible to 
coordinate this development with 
the domestic situation in such a way 
as to be of material benefit in the 
marketing of the new clip in the 
West is a question. It is very easy 
to magnify the importance of cur- 
rent happenings, especially when 
they seem to fit in closely with the 
observer’s desires and needs. This 
is one of those cases. It is also pos- 
sible that too much importance may 
be attached to the events atending 
the windup of the Australian auc- 
tion season. The only market in 
the Commonwealth open for bus- 
iness at the end of April was 
Sydney, and in that market the last 
of the scheduled sales was to be held 
on May 2. Later sales are to be 
held at Brisbane, but with Sydney 
closed, the Australian season may be 
said to be practically over. 


That Australian prices have been 
so well sustained, is hailed by many 
as proof positive that the world’s 
wool markets have made a definite 
turn in an upward direction. The 
influence of Japan has been of 
material service in maintaining val- 
ues at all of the recent sales. That 


country increased its Australian 
takings in the period from July 1, 
1930, to January 31, 1931, by ap- 
proximately 120,000 bales, the 
comparative figures being 237,173 
bales this year and 116,815 bales a 
year ago. Other buying countries, 
with the exception of Belgium, also 
increased their takings, though not 
in so large a percentage as Japan. 


These things have a bearing, as 
showing that abnormal factors have 
been active in bringing about 
stronger primary markets. There- 
fore, it is suggested that care is 


necessary in figuring the real situa- 
tion. For instance, Australian ship- 
ments to the United States from 
July 1, 1930, to February 28, 1931, 
were 48,893 bales, compared with 
30,738 bales for the same period a 
year ago. Most of this increase in 
shipments was for mill account. 
Dealers could not see where there 
was even a fighting chance in im- 
porting large blocks of Australian 
wool, looking at conditions either 
here or abroad. 


The work of taking over the new 
clip is going forward steadily in all 
sections where shearing is far enough 
advanced to make operations attrac- 
tive. Good clearances have been 
made to date in Territory wool sec- 
tions, but in Ohio and other fleece 
wool sections in the Middle West the 
new wools are accumulating. New 
Territory wools are beginning to 
arrive with some freedom and some 
of them have already been turned 
over to the mills. 


Taking up the sections in order, 
it would appear that most activity 
to date has been noted in Texas, 
Utah, California, Idaho, Nevada 
and Oregon. One outstanding 
feature has been the contracting of 
about 1,500,000 pounds of Lake- 
view (Oregon) wools to independ- 
ent dealers. The growers withdrew 
from the cooperatives last July and 
so were able to take this action at 
this time. These wools are said to 
have brought 14 to 16 cents to the 
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growers. A little has also been done 
recently in eastern Oregon at 14 to 
15 cents, but shearing there is back- 
ward. 


Considerable has been done lately 
in the way of taking over the new 
spring Texas wools. According to 
a late estimate, independent dealers 
had already secured approximately 
172,500,000 pounds of these wools, 
all twelve-months’ or ten to twelve- 
months’ clips. The eight-months’ 
wools have just begun to move, a 
Boston house having taken over 
about 45,000 pounds at 17 cents a 
pound. This is the first sale report- 
ed this season of eight-months’ wool. 
Opening prices last year in the same 
section were about 25 cents. 

Southern and Middle Counties 
California wool have been well clear- 
ed, though this year they are said 
to be unusually burry and defective. 
Prices have ranged from 13 to 18 
cents, the higher figure being for 
the best clips in the Sacramento 
Valley. The early shorn wools in 
Idaho and Nevada have also been 
well cleared. Recent prices in Utah 
have been at 14 to 16 cents, oc- 
casionally more. Shearing is just 
getting under way in the medium 
wool sections around Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Prices have not yet been 
stabilized for these wools. It is re- 
ported that independent dealers are 
getting some wools at 14 to 15 cents 
in the country tributary to Rawlins. 
Farther north and in Montana 
practically nothing has yet been 
done as no one seems anxious to 
contract at-prices on a parity with 
eastern markets. 


The fine wool season is opening 
slowly in Ohio and other fleece wool 
states in the Middle West. Most of 
the trading thus far has been in 
medium clips which were the first 
to be shorn. Such clips have recent- 
ly been bringing 15 to 16 cents, but 
fine clips have been selling at 17 to 
18 cents for the best. Local spec- 
ulators have been fairly active, and 
are paying prices in some _ cases 

igher than eastern buyers feel is 
safe. 
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In this market there is really little 
change to note in prices of Ohio and 
similar fleeces. Such prices as have 
been revised during the month have 
been mainly necessary to bring the 
selling market to the parity of costs 
in the country. Current prices for 
fine Ohio wools are nominally 
quoted at 26 to 27 cents for delaines 
and 25 to 26 cents for half-blood 
combing, but with little doing on 
account of depleted stocks of old 
wool. For fine clothing the market 
is easy at 20 to 21 cents. 


The market for Territory wools 
is without particular change for the 
best wools, but there has undoubt- 
edly been clearing sales of average 
and inferior wools at lower prices 
than have yet been quoted. Per- 
haps these clearing sales have had an 
effect of bringing about greater 
stability, but it is difficult to talk 
stability when today’s selling price 
is tomorrow’s asking price. 


It is doubted whether better than 
60 cents can be realized for the best 
French combing wools, whether 
graded or in the original bags. In 
fact top prices are believed to be 
around 58 to 60 cents. Good graded 
French combing lots are quotable at 
§7 to 58 cents, and less for average 
and inferior wools. It is reported 
that some off wools have been put 
into tops in order to find a better 
market for them. 

Half-blood wools are not mate- 
rially changed, some of the best lots 
being available at 58 to 60 cents, and 
somewhat lower for less desirable 
clips. Medium wools have been at- 
tracting some attention on the Ter- 
ritory side, though the call continues 
for short fine tops and this indicates 
a continued demand for cheap fine 
wools. For three-eighths-blood 
staple wools the market is 45 to 50 
cents, according to the character 
and condition of the wool and the 
percentage of clothing therein. In 
the same way a range is noted in 
market quotations from 38 to 45 
cents for quarter-bloods, and sales 
are reported within the above range 
for both of the major medium 
grades. 
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The market has quieted down a 
little for strictly woolen wools, 
though the position of the best pull- 
ed wools has not changed much and 
such wools have been in constant 
demand where the mills have been 


able to sell their goods. 


While the market is perhaps a 
little quiter than it was at the 
end of March, the situation is not 
without its encouraging features, 
but dealers are disposed to stress the 
necessity of “buying the new clip 
right.” 

Henry A. Kipper 





California’s Lamb Campaign 


ain AMULE can’t pull when he is 

kicking and he can’t kick 
when he is pulling—let’s all get to- 
gether and put this thing over”—is 
the way Mr. F. A. Ellenwood sum- 
marizes the essence of success in put- 
ting the lamb program over. Mr. 
Ellenwood made this statement re- 
cently at Willows, Calif., where the 
plans for promoting lamb consump- 
tion were presented to the sheepmen 
of Glenn County, and accepted in a 
hundred per cent fashion. 

The Glenn County meeting was a 
continuation of the work carried on 
intensively during February and 
March by the California Association 
with the assistance of Mr. Erle 
Racey. Before the date set for the 
meeting a good deal of circularising 
by mail and personal contact with 
sheepmen was done by the county 
committee, and as a result the at- 
tendance was greater than at any 
of the previous gatherings held in 
state in the interest of the lamb 
program. They all brought with 
them a lot of enthusiasm. Many of 
them paid their assessment right 
then, and immediately after the 
meeting, while the spirit was high, 
the committee continued its efforts, 
working with local business men to 
secure their support to a movement 
that will react to their benefit, and 
also continuing contact with in- 
dividual sheepmen. As a result, 
Glenn County, on April 28, had 
turned in 49.3 per cent of its quota 
to the state association. 














The Lamb Markets in April 


Chicago 

| AMB trade was equal to a more 

creditable performance than 
other livestock during April. Both 
cattle and hog markets cracked wide 
open, getting worse as the month 
advanced, while lambs had occasion- 
al spurts. Supply was not excessive 
and at no time was the dressed 
market incapable of absorbing the 
weekly offering without straining 
an effort. 


Receipts around the market circle 
were somewhat lighter than in 
April, 1930, making due allowance 
for a heavy movement of Texas 
yearlings and sheep, which was felt 
at Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and even Chicago. Fort 
Worth handled the big gob of Texas 
. yearlings, lambs of 1930 held back 
by drought last year, and some one 
in the trade made a potful of money 
on them. Packers are suspected of 
having the bulk of this velvet con- 
cealed in their jeans, as they took 
the major portion of the package. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the 
fact that the short end of the Texas 
run that fell to the share of spec- 
ulators literally coined money. One 
train, for illustration, that cost $7 
per hundred at Fort Worth realized 
$8.85 at Chicago, weighing 80 
pounds, and between Fort Worth 
and Chicago weights, they shrank 
only one pound per head, stopping 
to fill enroute. They were shipped 
as feeders, on a 50-cent rate and if 
this result is an indication of what 
packers got out of the Texas run, 
they made a veritable killing. 


Reception of the Texas run was 
facilitated by a lively dressed 
market, due to light receipts of fed 
lambs at eastern markets. Owing 
to drought last year territory east 
of Chicago put in few lambs and it 
is axiomatic that what does not go 
in cannot come out. This forced 
packers with killing plants down 
east to ship lambs from western 
points to keep them supplied; other- 


wise it is improbable that anything 
would have realized $10 at Chicago, 
that level being touched on several 
occasions. The California crop of 
spring lambs also fell down in qual- 
ity and numbers, so that Texas did 
not figure in the customary price 
breaking role. Years have elapsed 
since Texas had a spring run of fat 
ovine stock and heretofore it has 
invariably toppled the price list 
over. Apprehension existed that 
would be repeated, but as is custom- 
ary, the expected did not happen, in 
the case of lambs at least, aged sheep 
being a horse of another color. 

All things taken into reckoning, 
lamb trade reached the May 1 goal 
with flying colors. The old crop 
was on a $9.50@10 basis, while hogs 
were set back to $7 and a large share 
of the fed steer crop sold at $7@8 
per hundred. 

Colorados ran somewhat freely 
throughout the month, but were 
creditably handled; supply of shorn 
lambs was small and native springers 
were almost entirely absent. But 
for the Texas delegation, old crop 
lambs would have realized $1 per 
hundred more; at least that is con- 
sensus of trade opinion. Assertion 
that the large percentage of direct 
stuff received by packers at Chicago 
did not help the price, will not be 
seriously disputed. Killers put up 
the stiffest possible resistance to 
advances, adhering to the same 
dilatory tactics that have marked 
their operations throughout the 
season and put on a nickel or a dime 
only under stress of necessity. 

The eastern- dressed market had 
a single break early in April, but 
Chicago was stable all through, 
showing underlying strength when 
the East broke $1 per hundred. On 
that decline New York broke from 
$20@28 to $17@25 on genuine 
springers, but such was demand that 
recovery was prompt, genuine spring 
carcasses reacting to $28@30, the 
following week; old-croppers to 
$22@24 and strongweights to $18 


@19. As lightweight culls got 
action, Texas product, which was 
fat, fitted into the middle of the 
picture nicely. These are good 
prices, somewhat higher than at the 
corresponding period of 1930, while 
live lamb quotations were on about 
the same basis as at that time. Fleece 
values must of course be reckoned 
with, but not a murmur has -~>- 
nated from killer sources concerning 
the profitable return of the winter 
turnover, so that it must have been 
reasonably satisfactory. Distribu- 
tors got both volume and profits. 
One feature of dressed trade was 
that thin lambs and yearlings whole- 
saled within $2 per hundred of most 
of the qualitied goods, an unusual 
condition, impossible when the 
dressed market is not keyed up or 
when week-end bargain sales are 
necessary to effect a clearance. Dis- 
tributors complained of lack of 
quality in the offering late in the 
month, for which the large per- 
centage of Texas product was 
probably responsible, its origin being 
carefully concealed. On this ac- 
count upper grades of strongweight 
lambs and even heavyweights were 
popular. 


The month’s price movements 
were somewhat monotonous. Dur- 
ing the week ending April 4, ten 
markets received 289,000 against 
280,000 the previous week and 357,- 
000 last year. On this run wool- 
skins reached $9.75, the high point 
since August, 1930, with nothing 
selling below $9 and few below 
$9.50. The general price list ad- 
vanced 50 cents per hundred. Shorn 
lambs were in demand at $8.50@ 
8.75, springers stopping at $13, in 
load lots, with bunches up to $16.50. 
Wooled native ewes reached $5.50, 
bulk selling at $4.25@5. 

During the week ending April 11, 
ten markets received 287,000 against 
289,000 the previous week and 301,- 
000 a year ago. A mid-week 50- 
cent break was promptly repaired, 
the $10 quotation reappearing after 
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a long vacation and a lot of lambs 
selling at $9.75@9.90. On the other 
hand springer values weakened, 
prices dropping to a $10@11 basis, 
with odd lots at $13. In an effort 
to get numbers, killers paid $8.50 
@8.65 for thin fleshed wool lambs, 
96-pound Colorados making $9.50. 
Recently shorn lambs sold up to $9, 
others with a short growth of wool 
up to $9.25. The flurry in lambs 
relieved pressure on sheep. 


During the week ending April 18,, 


ten markets received 332,000 sheep 
and lambs, against 287,000 the pre- 
vious week and 302,000 a year ago. 
After the high tension of the pre- 
vious week, the market relaxed, but 
a §0-cent decline was regained in 
a few days and the top rebounded 
to $10.15, $9.75@10 buying the 
bulk of the wooled stock. Lambs 
weighing 100 to 110 pounds sold 
at $8.60@9, the best shorn stock 
up to $9.25. Native spring lambs 
disappeared. A few Californias 
realized $10, bulk of Pacific Coast 
delegation arriving in packers’ 
hands. Fat sheep sold lower at every 
session of the market, wooled ewes 
going at $3.50@4 and clippers at 
$3@3.50. 


During the final full week, end- 
ing April 25, the $10 top held fast, 
with an occasional 25-cent slip 
which the buying side was unable to 
hold. On the stub week at the 
month end, buyers trained their 
guns for barrage work, getting no- 
where, as between packer and in- 
dependent shipper needs there were 
not enough lambs to go around. 
Sheep dropped to the lowest levels 
in many years; fat ewes selling at 
$3.50 with the wool on, and $3@ 
3.50 shorn. In fact wool on a 
sheep’s back was not an asset. 


Features of the month were: 


Scarcity of native spring lambs; 
lack of quality in Californias, and 
dearth of highly finished handy- 
weights in the Colorado supply. 

Demand for finished shorn lambs 
at a narrow spread compared with 
wooled goods, owing to scarcity and 
superior finish. 
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Wool trade did not justify shear- 
ing, except to get gains. 

Cordial reception given a heavy 
Texas movement that, under normal 
supply conditions, would have de- 
moralized the trade. Killers took 
all the Texans offered and clamored 
for more. 

Heavy lambs, both wooled and 
shorn, got action, owing to lack of 
finished handyweights. 

Fat ewe market took a nose dive, 
dressed mutton trade failing to keep 
pace with a lively lamb market. Fat 
shorn ewes sold at $3; plain kinds 
down to $2.50. 

A package of Colorado spring 
lambs, farm-raised, realized $12 per 
hundred, late in the month. 


Ordinary California spring lambs 
sold as firsts at $9@10.50 at the 
Missouri River, packers buying thin 
Californias with the intention of 
feeding out. 

Spreads in old crop lambs were 
narrow, killers being under the 
necessity of taking 95 to 100 pounds 
to get numbers, but paid the prices 
under protest. 

Top lambs at one time were 50 
cents per hundred above top cattle 
and $3 above top hogs. 

Colorado feeders ran into a 
favorable clean-up period. They 
sold at $9@9.50, Chicago _ basis, 
many lambs laid in at $4.50 to $5.50, 
range basis. The bulk of Colorado 
production went from Denver in 
packer ownership, a method of mov- 
ing that looks permanent as packers 
can run such lambs to Chicago for 
slaughter at minimum expense and 
less shrink. Under present condi- 
tions, lambs loaded at Denver on 
Monday are killed at Chicago on 
Thursday. Shrinkage in transit, 
serious to a _ speculator, means 
nothing to a packer,. 

A few California spring lambs 
realized $11.50 at Chicago; Kansas 
City sold Arizonas at $10.65 and at 
Omaha, Californias realized any- 
where from $9 to $10.50 according 
to conditions. It is probable that 
considerable numbers of thin Cal- 
ifornia lambs will be finished at feed 


yards adjacent to markets. Several 
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thousand have gone on feed at La- 
Fox, Ill.; others near San Francisco. 
They make good gains, on strong 
feed, with the wool off under high 
temperatures. 


The lamb feeding season just 
closed has been fairly satisfactory 
to those in the game. No big money 
has been made, but cheap gains were 
put on, owing to a favorable season; 
loss was normal and not only was the 
money involved kept together, but 
modest profits accrued on the bulk 
of the output. 

At the beginning of May, prices 
were on practically the same basis 
as at the corresponding period of 
1930, $6.50 below 1929; $8 under 
1928 and $7 below 1927. 

J. E. PooLe 


Kansas City 
APRIL brought the highest aver- 


age prices of the season for 
winter fed lambs. With but one or 
two exceptions the top price for 
lambs every day in the month was 
$9 or better with the extreme top 
$9.50 paid several days, and $9.15 to 
$9.40 top on most days. Shorn 
lambs held prevailing tops at $7.85 
to $8.40. Demand during the en- 
tire period was large and the runs 
on the local market were the largest 
ever reported in any April by 
around 70,000 head. Texas sheep 
and spring lambs helped produce 
this record. 

The lamb market made an even 
more creditable performance when 
it is considered that hogs and fat 
cattle fell to a new low level for the 
year and feeders encountered severe 
losses. 


Spring lambs started to move in 
limited packages before Easter, and 
in the first week last month $12 was 
the prevailing top. Following 
Easter the movement increased to 
include Idahos, Californias and 
natives in sizeable supply. Prices 
eased off gradually to about the 
middle of the month and then came 
in for a rally. At the low point 
best springs brought $10 but $10.50 
to $10.85 was in evidence the latter 
part of April. As fed lambs have 
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been marketed closely new crop 
lambs will make up an increasing 
per cent of the total supply. Dry 
weather cut down the run of Cal- 
ifornia lambs that will be available 
for killers. The Arizona supply 
will not be so large as was at first 
anticipated. The native spring lamb 
supply will be slightly larger than 
last year. In May the southern and 
southeastern crop will move freely. 


Texas has been shipping grass fat 
sheep freely the past three weeks. 
Fort Worth and Kansas City has had 
large supplies and killers have 
brought and shipped large numbers 
direct. It is estimated that more 
than 60 per cent of the Texas grass 
muttons have already been shipped. 
Early in the month grass wethers 
brought $4 to $4.75; yearlings and 
twos mixed $5.50 to $5.75, and 
grass ewes $3.25 to $4. Prices sagged 
as the month advanced, and on the 
close shorn wethers brought $3 to 
$3.50; twos $3.25 to $3.75, and 
shorn ewes $2 to $3, with culls $1.50 
to $2. Texas is getting rid of a lot 
of old ewes. As this is the first 
time in several years that the Texas 
sheep country has had _ excellent 
grass the grass mutton supply has 
been especially heavy. Killers have 
been able to handle it freely and 
producers have reduced their hold- 
ings of aged wethers to a material 
extent. May will conclude this 
movement. 


April sheep receipts in Kansas 
City were 311,203 or 7,230 larger 
than in the same month last year 
and the largest ever reported in any 
April. Texas sheep contributed the 
main part of the increase. In the 
first four months receipts were 
866,395. They exceeded the first 
four months last year by 100,398 
and were the largest on record in 
any similar period in any year. 


The slaughter of sheep in Kansas 
City for both. April and the four 
months established a new high 
record. This had a material bearing 
in the active market that prevailed 
during April. 


C. M. Prexin 
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Denver 


AT lambs on the Denver market 

closed the month of April gen- 
erally steady to a dime higher than 
on the opening sessions but some- 
what lower than the peak price at 
the middle of the month. Spring 
lambs were around 25 to 50 cents 
lower. 


Sheep receipts for the month 
totaled 183,274 head, compared to 
193,115 head for the same month 
last year. 


Sheep trade at Denver continued 
active through the month of April, 
with strong demand both from 
shipper buyers and packers. The lib- 
eral supply of lambs marketed ‘here 
from day to day found ready outlet 
at prices fully in line with those at 
other markets and frequently a 
great many more lambs could have 
been sold here than were received. 


Fat lambs were selling around 
$8.50 to $8.65 for the best early 
in April. By the middle of the 
month a top of $9.40, the extreme 
peak price of the season, was reach- 
ed. Declines later brought the top 
on the closing session to $8.75, only 
slightly higher than the price at the 
opening. Spring lambs were selling 
from $10.50 to $11 early in the 
month, while most of those coming 
at the close were going at prices 
ranging around $10. Several car- 
loads of California spring lambs 
came late in the month and sold up 
to $10 for the best grades, with 
medium kinds down to $9.50. 


Fat ewes in the wool were selling 
early in April around $4 to $4.75. 
However, most of the ewes now 
coming to market are clipped. These 
bring prices ranging from !$3 to 
$3.50 for the good grades, with fair 
kinds from $2.50 to $3. 


Comparatively few lambs are left 
in the northern Colorado feed lots. 


The demand here is good and the 
few remaining consignments will 
undoubtedly meet with favor when 
they arrive here. Receipts of lambs 
are expected to be rather limited 
here until the Nevada and Idaho 
crops begin to move, which will not 
be for several weeks yet. 


F. N. Fulton. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for the month of 

April were 187,685 compared 
with 189,043, same month a year 
ago, which stands as a record for 
any month on this market. Of the 
month’s total, nearly half were 
from Colorado feed lots, while 
California contributed nearly 25,- 
000 and Texas and New Mexico 
about 24,000; however, bulk from 
the latter two states went into local 
feed lots. 


While there was much uneven- 
ness to the market for fed lambs 
during the month, top quotations 
only showed a spread of 55 cents, 
ranging from $8.90 to $9.40. The 
month of March closed with the top 
at $8.65; the first day of April 
there was a gain of 25@50 cents, 
which carried it to $9.15; and from 
then on it was up and down, with 
the close at $8.90, or only 25 cents 
over a month ago. 


Clipped lambs reached $8.35 at 
the high time, but closed with best 
at $8.00. Texas clips sold during 
the month from $7.25@8.00. Cal- 
ifornia springers sold mostly $10.00 
@10.25, with outs $7.75@8.25. 
Two loads sold straight on the 7th 
at $11.50, which was the highest 
sale of the month. 


Numerous loads of feeding and 
shearing lambs went to local feed 
lots at $7.75@8.75. The market 
for aged sheep broke sharply during 
the month. On the close most of- 
ferings were of the shorn kind. 
Ewes were selling $2.50@3.00, old 
wethers $3.00@3.25, two-year-olds 
around $4.00, and yearlings $5.00@ 
7.00. 

H. H. Mappen 
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Prevention and Control of Sheep Diseases 


Vil-Internal Parasites of Sheep 


[N the last article of this series, we 
discussed the general question of 
parasites of sheep and discussed in 
some detail the diseases caused by ex- 
ternal parasites such as scab mites, 
lice, and ticks. The most important 
sheep parasites from the standpoint 
of the country as a whole are inter- 
nal parasites, which include the va- 
rious worms which develop in the 
stomach and intestines, the liver- 
flukes, and the lung-worms. 


Stomach Worms 


The best known sheep parasite is 
probably the stomach worm. This 
is due to the fact that in the eastern 
and southern states the worms have 
been recognized for a long time as 
causing disease in the sheep, and 
treatments have been worked out 
which are in general use. In the 
northwestern states the worm that is 
known as the stomach worm in the 
East is not often found, but there is 
another worm which is found in the 
stomachs of northwestern sheep, and 
when they are present in large 
numbers, the same symptoms are 
produced as in the case of the east- 
ern stomach worm, and the treat- 
ment is the same for both worms. 

The well-known eastern stomach 
worm is a very small thread-like 
worm which lives in the fourth 
stomach. It has the appearance of 
being twisted, because the brown 
intestine can be seen in a spiral shape 
in the white body of the worm. The 
worm which is found in the stomach 
of northwestern sheep is even small- 
er than the eastern stomach worm. It 
can be seen as a barely visible curved 
brown line on the lining of the 
stomach. 

A few of these worms may be 
present in the stomach of the sheep 
without causing any apparent symp- 
toms. In fact, it is rare to find a 
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sheep anywhere that is entirely free 
from stomach worms of some kind. 
But when the worms are present in 
considerable numbers, the sheep 
show the effects. The symptoms 
caused by stomach worms are most 
noticeable in lambs. In a bunch of 
lambs that has become infested with 
worms, usually the first thing notic- 


the stomach worm, but in lambs the 
symptoms caused by the intestinal 
worms may be more acute, with 
many deaths occurring. The exam- 
ination of the droppings will also 
show the presence of these worms, as 
their eggs are somewhat different 
from the eggs of the stomach worm. 

An understanding of the life his- 

















Drenching Sheep for Stomach Worms. 


ed is a dirty hind end, due to the 
wool being soiled by a diarrhea. Then 
one sees that the lambs are not grow- 
ing and they become thin and have 
a rough-appearing wool. Frequent- 
ly the owner will think that the 
diaarrhea is due to some feed they 
are getting, as for example, cotton- 
seed cake. On account of not rec- 
ognizing the true cause of the 
trouble, the owner may try to stop 
the condition by changing the feed. 
Meanwhile the lambs are getting 
worse and some die. Whenever a 
diarrhea and unthriftiness show up 
in a bunch of lambs, it is good prac- 
tice to have a definite diagnosis made 
by a veterinarian. A microscopic 
examination of the droppings will 
show the eggs of the worms. 

There are also very small thread- 
like worms which live in the small 
intestines of the sheep. These pro- 
duce much the same symptoms as 


tory of the stomach and intestinal 
worms, and the way in which the 
sheep .become infected is necessary 
for the control of this type of dis- 
ease. The mature worms in the 
sheep produce eggs which are passed 
out with the droppings. The eggs 
as passed cannot directly reinfest a 
sheep which may pick them up. Be- 
fore they are infectious for another 
sheep, they have to go through a 
partial development outside the 
sheep. In order to hatch, the egg 
must be dropped where there is 
moisture and warmth. Therefore in 
a northern climate, the sheep do not 
become reinfested during the winter 
months. This is also one reason why 
sheep on the range are not ordinarily 
heavily infested with stomach 
worms, as the land is usually high 
and dry. In the South the sheep 
may become reinfested at almost any 
time during the year, as the weather 
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is nearly always warm enough for 
the eggs to hatch. In about three 
weeks after a sheep has taken in the 
larvae of the stomach worm, they 
may begin to show symptoms. 


Treatment for Stomach Worms 


Treatment for the small round- 
worms of the stomach and small in- 
testines is quite successful. Tetra- 
chlorethylene in capsules has been 
found to be effective in killing the 
stomach worm, but it has not been 
shown to be as effective for the 
roundworms in the small intestine, 
which may do as much or more dam- 
age than the stomach worms. We 
have found a combination of copper 
sulphate and nicotine to be effective 
against both stomach and intestinal 
worms. We use a solution made by 
dissolving two ounces of copper sul- 
phate in one gallon of water and 
adding one ounce of Blackleaf 40. 
The dose varies from two ounces for 
lambs to four ounces for mature 
sheep. It must be remembered that 
this medicine is poisonous, and that 
sheep will die as a result of careless 
use of the remedy. Sheep should be 
kept off feed for 18 hours before 
treating, and for several hours after 
treating. One or two days after 
treatment they should be moved to 
clean range. In the South, if the 
sheep are held on the same range, it 
is necessary to repeat the treatment 
every three to four weeks. In the 
North we find that one treatment in 
the fall or winter is sufficient. 
Lambs may have to be treated in the 
summer. 


Prevention of heavy infestation 
with stomach worms consists in run- 
ning sheep on high, dry land rather 
than in moist bottom lands; in 
draining moist places in pastures; in 
not grazing pastures too closely; and 
in infested pastures practicing fre- 
quent rotation of pastures where 
possible. 


It is generally considered that a 
pasture on which wormy sheep have 
run is practically free from worms 
if it is left without sheep on it for 


a year. It has been found that the 
larvae of some of the worms may 
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resist freezing temperature and live 
over winter, but for practical pur- 
poses, the pasture should be safe after 
a year has elapsed. 


Tapeworms 


Tapeworms are found quite wide- 
ly distributed in the country, and are 
better known to the sheepman than 
are the minute intestinal round- 
worms, because they are easily seen 
when an animal is examined after 
death, while the small roundworms 
are very easily overlooked, although 
they cause more trouble than the 
tapeworms. 


There are two kinds of tapeworms 
found in sheep. One is the “fringed 
tapeworm” which is found in the 
first part of the small intestine and 
in the bile ducts of the liver. This 
tapeworm is usually only a few 
inches long, and each segment shows 
a fringed border. This kind of tape- 
worm is more common in the range 
country than in the East. The 
amount of damage done by this 
worm is not definitely known. In 
fact, it appears that sheep may 
harbor a considerable number of 
these tapeworms without showing 


any symptoms. 


The other kind of tapeworm is 
found lower down in the intestines, 
and is usually several feet in length. 
They may be present in considerable 
numbers, interfering with proper 
digestion. As the individual seg- 
ments mature they drop off, and 
may be seen in the droppings of the 
sheep as very small yellowish flat 
bodies which show some motion. 

The life history is not known for 
either kind of tapeworm, and there- 
fore we do not know what preventa- 
tive measures to take against this 
parasite. 


No successful treatment has been 
found for the fringed tapeworm of 
the liver. A number of different 
treatments for the other tapeworm 
have been recommended. We find 
that the copper sulphate and nico- 
tine treatment used for stomach 
worms and intestinal roundworms is 
quite effective for tapeworms. 


Liver-Fluke 


In certain parts of the United 
States liver-flukes have caused se- 
rious sheep losses. Flukes are most 
common in the Pacific Coast states 
and the states bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Flukes are also present 
in Utah, and in Montana they oc- 
cur west of the Continental Divide. 
Their distribution is dependent upon 
the distribution of certain snails in 
which the flukes pass through cer- 
tain stages of their development. As 
the snails live in water, it will be 
seen that here again, as with the 
roundworms, water and warmth are 
necessary for the development of the 
flukes outside of the body of the 
sheep. The eggs are passed out of 
the sheep, and if they drop in a moist 
place, they hatch and the embryo 
attacks a snail. In the snail the 
embryo develops into another inter- 
mediate form which swims in water. 
This in turn becomes encysted and 
is taken into the digestive tract of 
the sheep. The larvae which are 
taken into the digestive tract bore 
through the wall of the intestine into 
the body cavity. They then find 
their way to the surface of the liver. 
They go through the capsule of the 
liver and work into the bile ducts. 
In the liver the flukes become ma- 
ture. The mature fluke is about 
an inch long, and is a thin flat body 
somewhat oval in shape, with a suck- 
er at the front end. 


The sheep become infested with 
flukes in the summer and fall, and 
in severe cases the disease reaches the 
point of killing the sheep in the 
winter months. In these cases the 
liver contains many flukes, which 
produce a severe inflammation. The 
young flukes also cause diseased 
spots in other parts of the abdomin- 
al cavity. The sheep become poor 
and weak and have a diarrhea. Many 
of them die. 


In recent years there has been de- 
veloped an effective treatment for 
liver-flukes, which will kill all the 
mature flukes in the liver. It will 
not affect the young flukes which 
have not yet reached the bile ducts. 
The treatment consists of giving the 
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sheep a capsule containing 1 c.c. of 
carbon tetrachloride. This treat- 
ment may be repeated to get the 
flukes which may have matured 
after the first treatment. 

Prevention of trouble with flukes 
consists of running sheep on well 
drained land and keeping them away 
from swampy areas. Or if such 
land must be used for pasture, the 
snails which are necessary to com- 
plete the life history of the flukes, 
may be destroyed by spraying the 
wet area with a one per cent solution 
of copper sulphate. 


Lung Worms 


There are two kinds of worms 
which may be found in the lungs of 
sheep. At times lung-worms are 
present in large numbers, and deaths 
may result from their presence. One 
kind of lung-worm is called the 
thread lung-worm. This is the larg- 
er type of lung-worm, and appears 
like a white thread from one to four 
inches long. When the lung of a 
sheep infested with these worms is 
cut into, the white thread-like 
worms are seen in the bronchial 
tubes, sometimes in tangled masses. 
The other kind of lung-worm which 
is found in sheep is much smaller 
and is called the hair lung-worm. 
They are so small that they are dif- 
ficult to find but may be present in 
large numbers. The hair lung-worm 
works into the minute air sacs and 
may not be seen to any extent in the 
bronchial tubes. 

While lung-worms may be present 
in range sheep, we have seldom seen 
much of this trouble in the range 
states. Infestation with these par- 
asites may become serious in farm 
sheep. The conditions which are 
favorable to the development of 
stomach and intestinal worms also 
favor the development of lung- 
worms. Warmth and moisture are 
necessary for the development of the 
worm larvae to the infective stage, 
and therefore low-lying wet pastures 
as well as confinement of the sheep 
to a small area is conducive to lung- 
worm trouble. The effects of lung- 
worms are most severe on lambs. 
They cause difficult breathing and 
paroxysms of coughing. The lambs 


lose flesh and may die. In some 
cases pneumonia develops. Often 
lung-worms and stomach worms are 
present at the same time, and the 
poor condition of the lamb is the 
result of the combination of par- 
asites. 

Treatment for lung-worms is un- 
satisfactory, although some good re- 
sults have been reported from in- 
jecting certain medicinal agents into 
the trachea. Many cases recover if 
they are removed from the pastures 
where the infection exists. Preven- 
tion here, as in the case of intestinal 
worms, consists in avoiding low wet 
pastures, and avoiding overstocking 
of pastures. 


Grub in the Head 


Another common parasitic trouble 
which should be mentioned is that 
known as “grub in the head.” This 
is an infestation of the nostrils of the 
sheep with the larvae or maggots of 
the sheep nose-fly. In the hot 
weather of midsummer the flies de- 
posit very small larvae in the sheep’s 
nostrils. This process causes the 
sheep a great deal of discomfort. 
They try to escape by running, rub- 
bing the nose in the dust, and hold- 
ing their heads against each other. 
The minute larva gradually increases 
in size as it works up into the sinus- 
es of the head until it becomes a 
grub or maggot nearly an inch long. 
This development goes on all 
through the following winter, and 
in the spring the grub drops out 
and eventually becomes a fly. 

The grubs in the nostrils and si- 
nuses Cause a great deal of irritation, 
and a catarrhal condition develops 
which causes “snotty noses” and dif- 
ficult breathing. Treatment for 
this trouble is not satisfactory. The 
only practical method of prevention 
of this trouble which has been devis- 
ed is to keep the sheep’s nose smeared 
with pine tar, which prevents the 
flies from attacking it. Some own- 
ers run the sheep through a chute 
every one or two weeks during the 
fly season and smear the tar on their 
noses. Another method is to arrange 
a salting trough in such a way that 
the sheep must rub their noses 
against tar when they take salt. One 
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way of doing this is to place the salt 
in holes in a log and keep tar smear- 
ed around the edges of the holes. 
Another method which has _ been 
used is to swing a board over the 
trough in such a way that the sheep 
must push against it when they take 
salt. Canvas or burlap is tacked to 
the board and kept saturated with 
tar. 





Lamb Price Prospects 


ON the basis of April sales feeders 

made a fairly good profit. 
Lambs sold prior to March lost 
money. They began to break even 
in March and reached the profit 
stage in April. Whether the feeder 
made a profit or took a loss will 
depend on what time he marketed 
his lambs. 

One of the most encouraging 
things is that an increased tonnage 
of ovine meat was consumed in the 
six months ending with April. Beef 
and pork tonnage decreased in the 
same period and prices declined, 
but dressed lamb found an increas- 
ing outlet at strengthening prices. 
High prices in former years had cut 
down demand for dressed lamb, and 
low prices this year had opened up 
outlet channels again. 

Some claim that sheepmen should 
reduce production in order that 
higher prices can prevail.- This 
might be best for the immediate 
future, but on a long-time basis 
low prices for a period, which have 
already begun to renew meat out- 
let, would be beneficial. America’s 
mutton taste needs further nursing 
before it rounds into a vigorous 
volume. When this is accomplished 
the price side will take care of itself 
without reducing production. 

While no contracts have been 
made by feeders for new crop lambs, 
the fact that winter fed lambs had 
a fairly good market the past thirty 
days should brighten prospects in 
the range lamb sections. There 
probably will be no contracting of 
feeding lambs until mid-summer, 
but if favorable crop conditions 
develop the outlet for feeding lambs 
this fall should be large. 


C. M. Prexim. 





Why He 
Shot High 





By ALLYN TEDMON 


RECENTLY a sheepman friend 
came to me with a sad and pro- 
longed tale of woe. He had bought 
a brand new .30-30 rifle and some 
of the new high velocity cartridges 
for it. But even though he was in 
fact a good rifle shot, the Jinx had 
him. He couldn’t hit a thing with 
this outfit. However, when he was 
using the regular old style .30-30 
cartridges he couid hit as usual. 


*“What the heck’s the matter?” he 
exploded. 


Now Jim was like a whole lot of 
other practical rifle shots. He was 
a good shot, and knew how to handle 
a rifle, but what he didn’t know 
about the theory of rifle shooting 
would have filled volumes. Conse- 
quently, it was up to me to do some 
explaining in plain everyday English. 
And the following is about what I 
told Jim: 

In the first place, no bullet shot 
from any rifle shoots flat. There 
is no such thing, actually as “point 
blank range.” This term has come 
to be accepted for a certain thing, 
but it really means nothing. The 
fact of it is that every bullet, no 
matter how fast it is going, is pulled 
down, toward the earth, by gravity, 
the instant it emerges from the rifle 
barrel. In other words a bullet is 
subject to the laws of falling bodies 
just the same as any other falling 
body, or body falling through space. 
Because of this fact, the flight of 





To test the sights of your rifle, rig up a firm sand-bag rest. 
Lie flat on your belly, and hold the stock into the shoulder 
with the left hand. This gives a very steady position. 


the bullet is in the form of a curve 
from the barrel to the target. 

Now the slower the bullet goes, 
the higher this curve is. The faster 
the bullet goes, the greater the ve- 
locity, the nearer a straight line this 
curve is. And this curve is called 
the trajectory of the builet. You 
know how a base ball curves up into 
the air when you throw it to second 
base? You know how much greater 
the curve is when the ball is thrown 
out to midfield? Well, that curve 
is the trajectory and every bullet 
shows a curve in its flight just the 
same as the base ball. 

Now, back to Jim’s new rifle. 
That rifle evidently was set at the 
factory, that is the sights were ad- 
justed, for the regular .30-30 cart- 
ridges which develop about 2000 
feet per second velocity, at the muz- 
zle. The bullet in this cartridge 
shows a trajectory for 200 yards, 
that is the bullet is that high at 100 
yards, or midway, of about six inch- 
es. You understand now that when 
shooting at 200 yards the bullet will 
be about six inches above the hori- 
zontal line between the rifle muzzle 
and the target, at midway, or 100 
yards. So good so far. 


But the cartridges that Jim had 
bought were what we know as high 
velocity cartridges, or, as one maker 
calls them, ‘Hi-Speed’. At any rate 
these cartridges are loaded with a 
somewhat lighter bullet, and ‘this 


feet per second. Ah, as the Dutch- 
man said, “Here is a horse of some 
more color,” because we find that 
this bullet has a trajectory of about 
three and a half inches when the 
rifle is sighted for 200 yards. And 
here is where all of Jim’s trouble 
came in. 

There were just two things that 
Jim could do to correct the situa- 
tion. Either he could put in a high- 
er front sight, or lower the rear 
sight. Why? Well, that is just what 
Jim said, and here is the reason. 


The rules for adjusting rifle sights 
are few, but very set. To make a 
rifle shoot higher you can either use 
a lower front sight, or raise the rear 
sight, and vice versa. If the rifle 
shoots to the left and you want to 
make it shoot to the right you can 
either move the front sight to the 
left, or move the rear sight to the 
right. In other words, you move 
the front sight in the opposite di- 
rection to which you want to make 
the rifle shoot, or you move the rear 
sight in the direction in which you 
wish to make the rifle shoot. 

“That’s just as clear as mud,” 
laughed Jim, after I got through 
displaying my knowledge on rifles. 
“You'll have to show me, Al.” 

“Come on,” I grunted helplessly, 
“bring that confounded gun and a 
box of those new cartridges and fol- 
low me.” 

We selected a place in a dry creek 


bullet has a velocity of around 2500 bottom where we could shoot into a 
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high cut bank. I rigged up a good 
solid rest with a bag of sand, and 
then lay out on my belly behind it. 
Meantime Jim put up a paper target 
at 100 yards, with a good big bulls- 
eye to aim at. I fired one shot. Jim 
galloped down the creek and an- 
nounced that the bullet had hit the 
paper just at the top of the bulls- 








Move the rear sight in the direction you wish the rifle to shoot. 
Use a penny or a brass rod between the sight and the hammer. 


eye. I had held the tip of the front 
sight so that it just touched the bot- 
tom of the bullseye. Also he said 
the bullet was about two inches to 


the left. 


Well, we fixed the side shooting 
first by taking a hammer and a pen- 
ny and driving the rear sight to the 
right a couple of taps. Another 
shot showed that another tap or two 
would be about right, and it was. 
The rifle now shot high, but true in 
a vertical line. Now to fix the high 
shooting. ‘There were two things 
that could be done. Either put in a 
higher front sight, or a lower rear 
one. In this case it was easier to 
lower the rear one. 


“But how you goin’ to do it?” de- 
manded Jim, sticking his big hands 
down into his pockets and staring at 
me, 


“Go get that fine three-cornered 
file in the car,” I replied. 


As soon as Jim got back I took 
the rifle and set in on that rear sight. 
It was one of these cheap factory 


open rear sights, so I had no fear of 
hurting it much. The sight was as 
low as it could be made to go. But 
with the file I cut the notch lower, 
until after filing and shooting a shot 
now and then, I had the rifle set so 
that it hit just 3.5 inches above the 
point of aim, the point where the tip 
of the front sight was held, or in fact 
sighted for 200 
yards. You recall 
that we said that the 
200 yards trajectory. 
for this load was 3.5 
inches? 


**Now, Jim,” I 
said when all was 
done. “This rifle will 
shoot close enough 
for coyotes up to 


about 225 yards, 
with this Hi Speed 
load. But if you go 
to shoot the old 
regular cartridges 
you will have to raise 
this rear sight prob- 
ably one notch.” 
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trouble to set the sights to suit your 
eyes. The way Jim and I handled his 
rifle is as good as any. Don’t ever 
put the rifle in a vise because you 
ruin all accuracy by doing this. But 
get a good solid rest and with a good 
big bullseye to aim at, go ahead and 
set your sights at 100 yards. If you 
don’t know the trajectory of the 
cartridges you are using you can get 
it from the maker of your rifle, or 
from the ballistic table of any of the 
big cartridge companies. It happen- 
ed that Jim had a .30-30 which 
has always been’ so_ popular 
with ranchmen. The .250-3000 
Savage, another rifle that has been 


very popular with sheepmen, has a 





“O. K.,” Jim smil- For Hi speed cartridges, either put in a higher front sight, 


ed, taking the rifle. 
“This is the load for 
me for coyotes. And I am going to 
leave those sights just as you have 
got them set. No wonder I couldn’t 
hit anything. If it was shooting two 
inches to the left at 100 yards it must 
have been shooting four or five inch- 
es to the left at 200 yards, and it 
was shooting too high to even hit 
elephants.” 


And all of this was the truth. And 
so it with every new rifle. You 
should never take out.a rifle for se- 
rious, or any other kind of shooting, 
without first taking the time and 


or easier, file out the notch in the rear sight. Be sure the 
rear sight is at its lowest point on the barrel. 


trajectory of 2.5 inches for 200 
yards. This may help some of you. 
There is no deep, dark secret in 
knowing about rifles. Anyone who | 
understands physics knows the laws 
that govern rifle fire and the flight 
of bullets. These few hints that I 
have repeated, and which I know 
were an eye opener to Jim, may also 
help you. The probabilities are that 
the rifle you think is no good sim- 
ply needs to have its sights adjusted. 
Jim does it for himself now, and so 


can you. 
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Washington and Utah 


Feeders’ 


hae finishing of a larger number 
of range feeder lambs in the vi- 
cinities in which they are raised 
seems likely to result from the ex- 
perience of last year. There appears 
to be sufficient crops in many parts 
of the range territory to permit some 
finishing of lambs after making the 
necessary reservations of feed for 
wintering breeding flocks, and for 
other local uses. If rangemen can 
finish some of their own feeders 
profitably, the result will be doubly 
advantageous, as it will also reduce 
the number of animals being shipped 
and appearing at the large markets 
during the season of heavy runs. 


Mr. H. Stanley of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, has given the Wool Grower 
the results of a test conducted by 
him to show the values of wheat 
screenings and molasses in different 
proportions and also included the 
financial returns. Mr. Chas. Redd, 
president of the La Sal Live Stock 
Company, La Sal, Utah, also fur- 


nishes a statement o fthe outcome of © 


finishing over 3,000 lambs on the 
company’s home ranch. 


Mr. Coffin’s Experiment 
| HAVE just finished a private ex- 


periment to test out the most 
economical proportions of mixing 
molasses and wheat screenings in 
finishing lambs. 


I had 600 lambs on feed in six 
lots for forty days. During the first 
twenty days, they all received 1.6 
pounds of grain per head daily, and 
1.8 pounds of hay. In the second 
twenty days they had 2 pounds of 
grain per head per day, and 1.5 
pounds of hay. We did not feed 
heavy enough or long enough to put 
on a full finish, but the gains were 
quite rapid and the lambs were sold 
at the close of the experiment at 
7% cents per pound with one hun- 
dred out at 7 cents. 

The principal object was to test 


Results 


the most economical proportions of 


mixing molasses with Canadian 
heavy wheat screenings. In the case 
of Lot No. 2, I also used some 
soya beans, and with Lot No. 6, 
.3 of the grain mixture oat offal 
during the first twenty days. 

The amount of the gains and their 
cost with each ration is shown in the 
tabulated figures below. 


a labor charge of $2.00 per day, 
they netted out 48 cents per head 
over their cost as feeders. 

The average gain per head during 
the forty days was 1134 pounds, and 
was made at a cost of 10.3 cents per 
pound. The lambs were fed in 
the open and during part of the 
time the lots were quite muddy; 
otherwise, the outcome would have 
been more favorable. The figures 
show that on a margin of $1.65 be- 
tween the cost of feeders, and the 
selling price of the fat lambs, there 
was a profit of 48 cents per head. 
Yakima, Wash. H. Stanley Coffin 


LAMB FEEDING EXPERIMENT 
100 Lambs in Each Pen 








First 20-day period: 
Fed 1.6 Ibs. fmenoe and 1.8 Ibs, hay 
Gain 


Grain Mixture per head 


Second 20-day period: 
Fed 2 Ibs. ones and 1.5 Ibs. hay 


Cost | pe r 


Gain Cost of 
per head Gain 
per Ib. 


Grain Mixture 





EOT 1 
Ibs. 


| 3.40 





Straight Screenings. 16-35 | 


200 Ibs. 
700 Ibs. 
1100 Ibs. 


Linseed, 
Molasses, 
Screenings 


Ibs. cents 


8.10 | 8.04 | 





LOT 2 
200 Ibs. Soya, 
800 lbs. Molasses, 
1000 lbs. Screenings. 


200 lbs. 
800 Ibs. 
1000 Ibs. 


Soya, 
Molasses, 
Screenings 





LOT 3 
350 Ibs. 
1650 lbs. 


Molasses, 
Screenings. 


200 lbs. 
1000 Ibs. 
800 lbs. 


Molasses, 
Peas, 
Screenings 





LOT 4 
800 lbs. 
1200 lbs. 


Molasses, 
Screenings 


650 lbs. 
350 Ibs. 
1000 Ibs. 


Screenings, 
Molasses, 





LOT 5 
700 Ibs. Molasses, 
1300 lbs. Screenings - 





650 Ibs. 
350 Ibs. 
1000 Ibs. 


Screenings, 
Molasses, 
Rolled Wheat 





LOT 6 | 
400 lbs. Molasses, | 
600 lbs. Oat Offal, | 
1000 Ibs. Screenings | 5.40 





10.43 








400 lbs. 
1600 lbs. 


Molasses, 


Screenings 8.70 | 6.80 7.12 




















It is shown that the cheapest 
gains of the experiment were also 
the biggest gains. This was in the 
case of the lot which for the last 
twenty days received 2 pounds per 
head per day of a mixture of one 
part molasses and one part screen- 
ings, along with 114 pounds of hay. 
The next cheapest gains were made 
in lot number three which during 
the last period had a grain ration of 
one part molasses, four parts of 
screenings and five parts peas. 

These 600 lambs went into the lots 
at an average weight of 74 pounds, 
and were valued at 53/, cents. Figur- 
ing the cost of the feed, and allowing 


Utah Lambs Finished at a Profit 


The La Sal Livestock Company of 
southeastern Utah finished at home, 
3,232 feeder lambs which were offer- 
ed for sale in the fall and for 
which 544 cents per pound 
was the highest offer made. These 
lambs were placed on feed in the last 
part of October, and carried for 105 
days on an average ration of one 
pound of grain per head per day, and 
two and one-half pounds of hay, the 
grain being made up of three parts 
of barley to one part of wheat. They 
made a gain of eighteen pounds each. 
When finished, they were hauled 


seventy miles in trucks to the railroad 
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loading station. The two trucks made 
three trips daily to load a double 
deck car. The cars were billed out to 
Kansas City as loaded. The lambs 
were not weighed at the feed yards, 
but were weighed in the trucks on 
arriving at the railroad at Thomp- 
son. The shrinkage appears to have 
been entirely in the truck hauling, 
as the Kansas City selling weight on 
the entire shipment was only 100 
pounds below the weight taken when 
arriving at the railroad. ° 

After the lambs were charged 
with their grain at one cent per 
pound, hay at $6.00 per ton, and 
trucking at 30 cents per head, 
they made a net return of 30 
cents each above the valuation of 
514 cents placed on them in the fall. 

Ten cars of the lambs sold at Kan- 
sas City without sorting at an aver- 
age net price of 7.15 cents per hun- 
dred. 

In discussing the outcome of the 
venture, Mr. Redd, President of the 
La Sal Company, said, “This is our 
first experience in lamb feeding, and 
we are satisfied with the results. We 
made very little money on the trans- 
action, but we had a cash market for 
the hay and grain grown on our own 
ranges. We plan to repeat the opera- 
tion next year.” 





Prices of Food Products 
URING the past session of Con- 


gress three resolutions were 
introduced in the Senate on current 
prices of food products. They were 
referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, a subcommit- 
tee of which Senator Capper (Kan- 
sas) was chairman, made investiga- 
tions and submtited its report just 
prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress. Senator Robert D. Carey 
(Wyoming) was the author of the 
resclution promising to extend the 
inquiry to live stock and meats. 
The committee’s investigation, 
the report states, reveals “‘an alarm- 
ing tendency toward the monopolist- 
ic control of the food of the nation 
by a small group of powerful cor- 
porations and combinations. This is 
particularly true as to bread and 














Three 70-Mile Trips of Two Trucks of This Character Loaded a Double Deck 
Car of Lambs for the LaSal Livestock Company. 


milk. The facts as to the influence 
of the big packers over the meat 
industry are well known. Within 
the past few years the absorption of 
independent bakers and milk distri- 
butors by gigantic, nation-wide cor- 
porations, holding companies, merg- 
ers, and chain enterprises, has been 
carried forward with amazing rap- 
idity.” 

A careful study of this develop- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice 
was recommended by the committee, 
with the suggestion that “if existing 
laws are not sufficient to control 
these mergers and combinations in 
the public interest,” remedial legis- 
lation should be enacted. 

Retail prices of meat, according to 
the report, have reflected the lower 
price received by the producer and 
the packer on a cents per pound 
basis, but “the percentage of decrease 
in the retail price is materially less 
due (1) to the fixed charges for dis- 
tribution, which have remained 
practically constant; (2) to the re- 
duction in the per capita consump- 
tion of meat; and (3) to the large 
increase in the number of dealers 
handling meats.” This condition was 
not held by the committee to be 
caused by restraint of trade but by 
too many dealers competing with 
each other. It also considers that 
“there is too great a difference be- 
tween the gross profit of the retail 
meat dealer and the amount received 
by the livestock producer for the 


equivalent in meat” and suggests a 
careful study of the marketing of 
livestock and meat and all other 
farm products, as the condition 
seems to be a general one. 


Excerpts from the section of the 
committee’s report on meat and meat 
products follows: 


In considering meat and meat food prod- 
ucts the committee obtained information 
from the livestock producers, packers and 
retail meat dealers, and data from various 
government bureaus showing the price paid 
for livestock, the prices paid by the con- 
sumer for meat and the various trends in 
the meat industry. This information in- 
dicated that the price paid to the farmer, 
the price charged by the packer and the 
retail price of meat all showed a rather 
steady upward trend from early in 1922 to 
about two years ago. A slight drop then 
occurred for a few months, followed by an 
upward trend of a few months and then a 
marked decline until at the present time the 
farm price of hogs is the lowest since July, 
1924, of cattle the lowest since 1926, and 
of lambs the lowest since 1913. The pres- 
ent retail prices of beef are the lowest since 
1927; of fresh pork, lowest since early 1928, 
and of lamb the lowest since November, 
ihre g 


Considered on a cents per pound basis, 
the retail price of meat has reflected the 
decline in the price paid the producer. Tak- 
ing beef as an example, the committee finds 
that the farm price of all cattle per hun- 
dred pounds dropped $2.55 from the high 
point in September, 1928, to January, 1931. 
For good to choice steers the price at the 
Chicago market during the same period 
dropped $6.19 per hundred pounds, a de- 
crease of 38 per cent. This latter 
figure is more comparable for determining 
wholesale and retail prices of meat, since it 
is the price paid by the packer, whereas 
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the farm price includes all grades sold, re- 
gardless of quality. Average wholesale 
prices of beef carcasses at Chicago and 
New York show a drop of a little over 
6% cents per pound, which is about 27 
per cent. Retail prices of representative 
cuts of beef show reductions ranging from 
4 to 9 cents per pound, or an average of 
about 17 per cent. 

From this it will be noted that although 
the retail price of beef has decreased in 
cents practically the same amount as the 
wholesale price of beef carcasses, the per- 
centage of decrease is materially less, due 
to the fixed charges of distribution. A 
similar situation holds in the other meats, 


“ 


such as hogs and lambs. * * * 


The committee finds no substantial evi- 
dence of a conspiracy or combination in 
restraint of trade operating to maintain 
high retail prices on meat and meat-food 
products. The very nature of the distribu- 
tion system is such as to make it difficult 
for such a combination to operate effective- 
ly. Retail meat dealers are, as a rule, 
independent of outside or financial control 
and operate on a relatively small scale. 
Meat is a perishable product and one that 
must be moved into consumptive channels 
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within a relatively short period of time, 
so the retail meat dealer must place a price 
on his meat, which will make it attractive 
to the public he is serving. 


The committee’s conclusions in re- 
gard to the prices of bread and milk 
were, in part, that the retail price 
of bread has not declined propor- 
tionately with the price of wheat, 
with some evidence of a combination 
in restraint of trade; wholesale and 
retail prices of white flour have 
generally reflected the decline in the 
price of wheat; and that “the lower 
prices paid to the farmer for milk 
purchased for fluid purposes have in 
general been reflected in the retail 
prices charged to the consumer,” but 
that “in the majority of cases the 
reduction to the consumer has been 
taken wholly from the price paid to 
the farmer without any portion of 
the reduction being borne by the 
distributor.” 








Two Lupines 


N AREAS in northern California 

and in eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington many cattle have died ap- 
parently from plant poisoning. In 
certain localities where the symp- 
toms of the affected animals have 
been described as very similar to 
those of cattle affected by larkspur, 
there were very few of these plants, 
and in some areas none at all. In 
1925, W. W. Eggleston of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, while 
making a botanical survey in one 
of these areas, was informed that a 
cattle owner suspected that a spe- 
cies of lupine, known botanically 
as Lupinus caudatus, had poisoned 
his cattle. Another plant identified 
as Lupinus Laxiflorus variety silvi- 
cola grew abundantly in a neigh- 
boring area. 


The Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Sa- 
lina, Utah, procured some nearly 
mature fruit of this plant and fed it 
experimentally to cattle, horses, and 
sheep. While this lupine poisoned 
all three species of animals, it prov- 


Poison Stock 


ed particularly dangerous to cattle. 
It was slightly less poisonous to 
horses, and was only about one- 
tenth as toxic to sheep. 








Rambouiliet Association Trophy Competed 
for Annually at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition. Won in 1930 
by the Montana State College. 


The visible effects of this plant 
differed considerably in the three 
classes of animals. In cattle the 
symptoms were very similar to those 
of animals poisoned by larkspur. 
There was marked weakness and 
muscular trembling. Both symp- 
toms increased greatly if the animals 
were made to exert themselves in 
any way. Poisoned horses acted as 
though affected by a colic, while 
sheep became very nervous and ex- 
citable. The duration of the symp- 
toms varied from about one hour to 
more than eight days. 

In 1928 and again in 1929 Dr. C. 
D. Marsh of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry visited Sherman County, 
Oregon, and the Yakima Indian 
Reservation where animals had died 
in 1928. In both these areas those 
who had seen the affected cattle de- 
scribed the symptoms as being simi- 
lar to those produced by larkspur. 
In both areas, too, there was a small 
lupine which had been eaten to 
some extent, presumably by cattle. 
This was later determined to be 
Lupinus laxiflorus, or a very closely 
related variety. Samples of the 
fruit of this plant, were fed to 
cattle and sheep and found to be 
poisonous, causing symptoms very 
similar to those produced by the 
variety silvicola. 

The study of these plants and 
their effects on animals is not com- 
pleted, but the results are suffici- 
ently definite to make it advisable 
to call attention to them, the bureau 
believes. That the Lupinus laxiflorus 
variety silvicola has caused the loss 
of cattle in several localities seems 
to be fairly evident. It is less evi- 
dent that the species Lupinus laxi- 
florus caused the losses in Oregon 
and Washington. However, the 
facts should not be overlooked that 
these two closely related varieties 
are poisonous, that they produce 
symptoms in cattle very similar to 
those described for the field cases, 
and that one or the other of the va- 
rieties has grown and has been eaten 
by animals in the areas where the 
losses have occurred. 


(Release of U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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Game and Grazing 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Federal preserves or refuges 
established on the national forests by 
specific acts of Congress afford ade- 
quate protection where public 
sentiment is indifferent and _ state 
laws ineffective, or where a partic- 
ular species of game animal or bird 
is approaching extinction and _ its 
preservation is of national import- 
ance. They also serve as demonstra- 
tional and experimental areas on 
which research may be conducted.” 

Major Stuart does not suggest or 
indicate how, or by whom, the 
remedial measures should be taken 
“before injury to the herds, range 
and other resources becomes too ser- 
ious.” As shown in the first part 
of this article it seems possible that 
it may be left to the states to devise 
and employ the remedial measures 
needed to maintain the right balance 
between wild and domestic animals 
upon the forest lands owned and ad- 
ministered by Federal government. 

Many of the field officers of the 
Forest Service have for some time 
been concerned over the grazing 
conditions that have been develop- 
ing as a result of the rapid increase 
in game. An article printed in the 
Producer of last January is con- 
cluded by John H. Hatton of the 
Denver office of the Forest Service 
with these words: 

Game management has come to have very 
practical considerations, not only in the 
West, but in all parts of the country. Each 
region and locality presents its own ques- 
tion and answer. Important local interests 
should be represented in working out con- 
structive programs. In many places, wild 
life should, no doubt, be dropped from con- 
sideration altogether. In others, it may be 
given a larger or more specialized place. 
Those who are able to analyze conditions 
according to locality, and to reach proper, 
conclusions on relative local needs and pos- 
sibilities, are going to be the wild-life con- 
servers of the future. That responsibility 
is not going to be delegated to paid story- 
writers, nor to prejudiced and uninformed 
minds. Game conservation itself and modern 
pursuits will both rightly require and de- 
mand better, saner, and safer treatment of 
this whole important subject. 


A large part of the problem has 
developed through the establishment 
(Continued to page 45) 








Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Co. 


ANNOUNCES SALE OF ENTIRE HOLDINGS 


1625 Acres, practically all under cultivation, with sufficient water rights 
and all necessary buildings, farming implements; stocked with cattle, 
horses, hogs and poultry. 


8600 Ewes: 7000 head 2 to 5 years old. 


270 Rams 
Forest Permits for 8066 head. 


1850 Acres of owned summer grazing land. 


3 Shares Rock Springs Grazing Association stock, to cover 10,500 
head; also 11,000 acres of fee land owned adjoining Rock Springs 
Grazing Association lands. 


For Prices and Terms, Address 


QUEALY SHEEP & LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
FRONTIER, WYOMING 

















He Ran toa Nearby Farm .- - 
To Telephone the Fire Departmeni 











Fire broke out one after- 
noon in a farm home near 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
One of the men living in the 
house saw the flames from 
the barn. Having no tele- 
phone he ran to a nearby 
farm to notify the fire de- 
partment ...it arrived a 
few minutes too late to save 
the building. 


A farm telephone is worth 
more than it costs... just 
for emergencies. But that 
is a small part of its job. [It 
saves trips and makes money 
for the farmer . . . it makes 
possible social contacts with 
friends . . . doing way with 
farm isolation and making 
farm life more attractive. 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 


Both yearling rams and ram 
lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 


llth ANNUAL 


CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 


AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


JUNE 
Bana 2 


1500 CHOICE RAMS 
200 PUREBRED EWES 
--at public auction... 

















FOR SALE 


Registered Hampshire Ewes 
Ones and Twos 
IN LOTS TO SUIT 


COMSTOCK & BAIRD 
Box 295 Lincoln, Calif. 











“Like Begets Like” 


If you want true uniform Hamp- 
shire type you must use rams that 
are prepotent. 

These two sires, bred in Eng- 
land, get sons of the same type 
because it has been fixed for 
generations. 


BETTER QUALITY THAN EVER BEFORE 
Write for Catalogue to Be Mailed May 1 


It Pays To Have Your ' 
Flock Uniform 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN 


405 Sansome St. San Francisco 


Thousand Springs 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASM 
i Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 


W O O L BLANKETS CORRIEDALE and SUFFOLK MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
BATTING - ROBES STUD AND RANGE RAMS Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. Also a few Corriedale Ewes for Sale 
Also sold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful All Priced to Meet Present Conditions. 
goods. Lowest prices we have ever offered. Write Take advantage of present low prices to 


f talo d les. WEST UNITY WOOLEN start your purebred flock. 
MILLS, 132 Lynn St., West Unity, Ohio. EDGMAR FARM—Dixon, Calif. PREMIUMS 








MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





























The National Wool Grower still of- 
fers either a Stockman’s Knife or the 
Regulation Boy Scout Knife (both 
Remingtons) for two new subscrip- 
FOR SALE tions at $1.50 each. The Hawkeye 
Monkey Wrench is given for one new 


3,000 Rambouillet Cross-Bred Yearling Ewes subscription. 


WILL SHEAR 10 POUNDS—These Yearlings Are Priced Very Low. National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
W. H. BETTS isxawooa, wromnc Salt Lake City, Utah 







































(Continued from page 43) 
by states of game refuges, in which 
the Forest Service has cooperated. It 
was supposed that exclusion of 
hunters from sizeable areas would 
allow the propagation of game ani- 
mals along with the grazing of live- 
stock, but number and extent of 
such areas, together with state game 
laws, have resulted in such a large 
increase in the game that there is an 
insufficient supply of forage for the 
present game population and _ the 
regular number of permitted live- 
stock, and since present state laws, 
and the federal policy of allowing 
the states to govern the situation 
permit the rapid increase of wild 
animals, the herds and flocks of the 
settlers, farmers, and stockmen must 
be reduced. 

Twenty federal game preserves 
covering nearly one and a half mil- 
lion acres have been established on 
forest lands. Twenty states have 
258 game refuges covering over 19 
million acres. The number and ex- 
tent of these refuges in western 
states is shown below. 





No. Acres 

Paria PP 23 1,102,601 
Califarmia. 22-520 31 2,034,853 
0 Se ee 18 2,666,484 
Idaho 20 3,033,578 
OOMIRMN ce 19 1,213,831 
Nevaen 10 1,155,282 
New Mexico —__...______. 55 1,134,127 
CO Sais 11 735,226 
tai 3 oa cess ce 10 1,157,526 
Washington 24 2,284,058 
Lt ee 18 2,739,898 

gi. | ee ee 239 19,257,464 


The above figures include only 
the areas of game refuges that lie 
within national forests. In nine 
western states there are 15 national 
parks of which the combined areas 
amount to 5,800,000 acres. This 
area is entirely closed to hunters and 
to grazing by domestic livestock, 
and is also open to almost unrestrict- 
ed recreational use. 

It would seem that the Forest 
Service finds itself committed to a 
policy of aiding in increasing the 
production of game but is unable or 
unwilling to take action to limit or 
control such production, even when 
critical situations seem inevitable. 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS © 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 











Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
° ° Old Elk Farm 
Lincoln Rambouillets RAMBOUILLETS 
For the 1931 Season I Have Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
1000 Head of Choice a er 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Stud and Range Rams 
Yearling Rams For Sale 
Priced in Line with the Times For roses ag 1 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
C. R. TINTINGER 
Cascade, Montana B. D. RESER ‘ 

















Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 














We 
Produce 
a High Type 
Briggs “2025”—First Prize . 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram _ of Rambouillet 
at California State 





Fair, 1930. 


A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 
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REGISTERED STUD RAMS 





The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 

They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 

They produce real mutton lambs. 


SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 























¢ ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed eur 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 
E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 


SHH FHHHF FEF FF ttt FFE tHe t to oooe 


FOR SALE 


400 white face bucks—Romney and 
Rambouillet cross—eages 1 and 2. Run- 
ning on high mountain pasture—a strong, 
rugged lot from -splendid foundation 
stock. Priced reasonably and inspection 
invited. IDAHBOIS FARMS, Boise, Idaho, 
Post Office Box 1368, Phone 29. 

















Polled 
Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


W. $8. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 














Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire. 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 








The Range Country 


(Continued from page 21) 
Uvalde 


We have had lots of rain during 
the last month, and the range could 
not be better, (April 29). 

A larger percentage of ewes is be- 
ing lambed this year, and the lamb 
crop so far is greater. We began 
lambing about February 1. We 
lamb our sheep in bands from 150 
to 500 in separate pastures. 

The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is advancing 14 cents 
on short wool, and about 18 cents 
on twelve-months’ wool. 

The growers here are divided in 
their sentiment toward the Wool 
Marketing Corporation, but I be- 
lieve that the Co-op is leading. 

W. C. Bryson 


The Omaha Market 
D shorn lambs finished the 


month no more than steady with 
the end of March and spring lambs, 
both natives and Californias, showed 
a seasonal drop after Easter, closing 
around $2.00 lower. Fed wooled 
lambs, however, advanced 25(@35 
cents net during the period. 

Receipts during April at this mar- 
ket were of record volume, passing 
313,000 head, due largely to the 
early movement of California lambs. 
Shipper demand was strong, how- 
ever, and its effect was stimulating 
to all classes but especially in the 
case of woolskins. 

California springers sold mainly 
at $10.00@11.00, not many pass- 
ing $10.75, with second cuts down 
to $9.00. Practical top on natives 
was $11.50 and sales ranged from 
there on down to $10.00. Fed lambs, 
both wooled and shorn, reached the 
highest levels on old-crop lambs 
recorded since last summer. Wool- 
skins touched $9.75 and_ shorn 
$8.60. Bulk of the former moved 
at $8.75@9.50. 

On the close best shorn ewes did 
not sell over $2.75. Some improve- 
ments in both lambs and ewes has 
taken place since the first of the 
month. 





K. H. Krrroe. 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Breeders of 





Rambouillet 
and 


Corriedale 








Our Champion “C” type Rambouillet Ram, 1930, 
at Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, Ak-Sar-Ben 
Stock Show, Kansas National Stock Show and the 
American Royal. Also Champion at Denver Stock 
Show, 1931. - 


Our Champion Corriedale Ram undefeated at 
the 1930 shows—Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, 
Ak-Sar-Ben, Kansas National, American Royal and 
Chicago International. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


“Blood Lines Tell” 


“SUPERIOR” ii 
Many Times Grand Chiieniins 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet 
sheep is in demand the world over. 
They are big boned, long stapled and 
smooth. 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we 
have ever had. Registered Rams and 
Ewes for sale at all times, single or 
car load lots. 


Stud Rams our Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
P. O. Box 219 Telephone 174 
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THE FREMONT STOCK YARDS 
at Fremont, Nebr. 
Illustrated! 


AINTAIN for the use of western sheep raisers, not only the finest WRITE 
blue grass pastures and best quality hay, but also an experienced Sale eae 


organization with but one thought, “The intelligent and proper handling 


of their patrons’ shipments.” DI p bed | 


ROY JENNINGS, Supt. Standardized 
— Swine 


Sheep 
rses — 
Fo ce ren oak a 


—_— Germicide 
aig Parasiticide—Disinfectant 

Kreso Dip No. 1 Standardized is non-irritat- 

Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. ing, effective and inexpensive. It kills lice, 
sheep ticks, mites and fleas; drives away in- 

SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI sects and mosquitoes; helps the healing of 

mange, scab, ringworm and other skin dis- 

eases. It disinfects, cleanses and deodorizes. 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS For free bulletins write to 


Desk K-13-R, Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 








Send Us Your Next Consignment 





OUR RECORD 


ie i ee ae ANNOUNCING 


37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business A 1-W LJ /- 0) N EAR | 
m °F TAGS © 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for You i NEW LAMB EAR TAGS AND NEW 
& r Protection. UNIVERSAL PLIERS 

This Lamb Tag weighs slightly more than one- 
half the ordinary Sheep size Ear Tags. 

AL-WUZ-ON are mechanically the strongest, most 
durable, and easiest to attach, and best identification 
mark known. 

Our new 4 in 1 Universal Plier is interchangeable, 
attaches Lamb, Sheep, Hog and Cattle tags in the 
same plier. This is accomplished without loss of 


power, or the addition of numerous parts capable 
of being mislaid. 
AL-WUZ-ON EAR TAGS AND PLIERS 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Write for sample tags and literature. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Steel Ear Tags, Brands, Tattoo's 


Emasculators and other Stock- 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. man’s Supplies. 


‘Compare them with others for your own satisfac- 
tion. Ask your dealer or direct from manufacturer. 


Headquarters for Stockmen Intermountain Stamp Works 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 242 East 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.25 and up 
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A Real (Imported) 


— Hotel Utah 


Dark Brown, Light Gray SALT LAKE CITY 
Beautif 
autifal ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


Attracts Attention 


Intelligent, | Strong, $2.50 PER DAY 


ihapchates talkies WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


Bae Be None like them in U.S.A. 
The Dog Brains of Australian Sheep Industry z 


PEDIGREED PUPS FOR SALE “The very best of everything at 
DR. ROBERT A. COOK sensible prices” 
924 Del Paso Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 


_______——= => WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
LEDER AY THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 





Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - - Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - - - + Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


Shipped knecked 


seit waa " ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


i I t Co. 
—— U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY | Sheep FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 











KILL 
STOMACH $0000000000000000 
WwWoRM §S : 


With MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 


‘ freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7a.m. next morning. 
W 6) R AL Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
CAPSULES A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Sheep and Goats are effectively Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


treated for stomach worms with Nema Worm 
Capsules without injury to the animal.When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 




















Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


The: First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway 


to Eastern or Coast Markets. 
A series of 2 helpful worm 


bulletins will be sent you free. 
Write for your copies today! 
FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13R 


PARKE, DAVIS & co. VVVVVVVVVVVVV 
ie Perfect IEAJIR Jf Buy Direct 


444444444444444444444444 ; an NEY on your le 
F wort et EAN PS pn a 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 3 " — Send for our FREE illustrated 
Cattle, Hog & Sheep. Attached in one operation with the catalog. “ 
North Salt Lake, Utah New “Salasco” Clinchers THE WESTERN SADDLE 
August 24-27, 1931 SALT LAKE STAMP CO. MFG. CO. 


65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Communicate with 
Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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MOUNT HAGGIN 
° HAMPSHIRES » 


HEAVY BONED RANGE YEARLINGS OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 
In Carload or Less Than Carload Lots 


—LLLLI ISIS 


CSASLISASAAASAAA?C A ALA PAA ALAA AAPA AA AA APAAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAI, SS 


THESE RAMS WERE SHORN IN FEBRUARY AND 
ARE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION OF FLESH 


Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 


Anaconda, Montana 
H. C. GARDINER, President Tom Drummond and Robert Allen, Shepherds 
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i Mountain Raised 
‘“.- Rambouillets 


This is the head sire in our 
Rambouillet flock. He is the son 
of “I-Am”, the $2,000 lamb, that 
topped the 1929 National Ram 


Sale. Purchased by us from 
J. K. Madsen. 


For the 1931 trade we have 
some very promising yearling 
rams sired by him. 


ALSO 1500 GOOD RANGE 
YEARLING RAMS 


GILBREATH BROS. 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 




















If you raise Fat Lambs 
you want the BEST. To get 
the Best you must use the 
SUFFOLK. You will then 
have the early maturing, full 
of lean meat top grade car- 
casses which swell your bank 
roll, and remember “Money 
Talks.” 
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In 1930 the BEST Cross- 
breds in all the leading fat 
stock shows in Great Britain 
were SUFFOLK Crosses. 

The Suffolk is active, 
hardy, prolific and matures 
early. The ewes are good 
mothers and the average 
lamb fall is 150 per cent. 


Ram Lamb, 8 Months (Weight 197 Lbs.), Sold for $1,325.00 


in 1930. 


For Particulars: 


G. P. Lempriere, Suffolk Sheep Society, 24 Princes St., Ipswich, Suffolk, England 


CABLES: “SHEEP, IPSWICH” 























Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


a brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
uid, 





Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


Black—Red—Green 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 


Nor. Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, ” Nev. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
| TT. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 

ee Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE _, WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 

Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 

SALT LAKE CITY me o-y 8 
B i ings, 

Chas. F. Wiggs on Fy Re N. 
Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 

224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Portland. 

Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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ROMNEY MARSH 


The Sheep with a Future 
More Wool - __ Better Mutton 
Strong Constitution 
Unexcelled for Range 
Cross Breeding 
For Romney Information Write 


American Romney 


Breeders Assn. 


H. A. Lindgren, Secretary 
210 Agricultural Bldg., O. S. C. 
Corvallis, Oregon 























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
TOMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























American Corriedale 
Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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For literature and: application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 














COMMERCIAL 
BLANKETS 


West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 Lynn S&t., 
West Unity, Ohio 
BRANDING LIQUIDS 
Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Distributor) 
CAMP WAGONS 
O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo... 
Lindley-Cahow Com. Co., h 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 48 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............49 
FEEDS 
Purina Mills, Denver, C AS, 
Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co., 305 L. S. 
Exchange, Denver, Colo. scent esate Te 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Bete 49 
FENCES 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo..................... 6 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah avetipiaa 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah.........0..00.000..............48 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American T. & T. C ...43 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representative: Salt 
Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Parke, Davis & Co., por, Mich., Kreso 
Dip No. on i 
Nema Capsules 9 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....4§ 
PACKERS 





Armour & Co. 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo 
SHEARING MACHINERY © 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. "West Temple, 
Salt Lake, Western Representative)..................... 2 
SHEEP DOGS 
R. A. Cook, 924 Del Paso Bivd., Sacramento, Cal. 48 
STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Fremont Stock Yards, Fremont, 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.. 


SHEEP 
California Ram Sale, Sacramento 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 
Comstock & Baird, Lincoln, Calif... 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho... 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. S. Co., 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif. , satanic 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. “Pleasant, Utah 4 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont... 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah.... 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona 
King Bros. Co., Lafamie, Wyo... 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 
Quealy Sheep & L. S. Co., Frontier, Wyo.. 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Ranch, Woodland, Calif............................ 
CORRIEDALES 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif... 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming 
SUFFOLKS 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, 
Suffolk Sheep Society of England, 
Ipswich, Suffolk, Eng 
CROSSBREDS 
Romney-Rambouillets 
Boise, Idaho. PCIE eB SX 
Lincoln Rambouillets 
Cc. R. Tintinger, C de, Mont 
Rambouillets 
W. H. Betts, Ishawooa, Wyo. 





Nebr... 


“Anaconda, Mont. 
Idaho 


Brownell 


Idahbois Farms, 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 




















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 


President~C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 


Montana 











SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer 
Pres. 


J. M. Wade 
Sec’y. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide 
% page 
4 page (1 column) 
% page 
1 page 


Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the [first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 
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Live Stock Market Service that 
One Can Depend Upon! 





2 
i 
“9 


ONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 











Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 
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CHICAGO 


THE 
Live Stock Market 


of the World 
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